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Two men are forced to bail out of their plane—high 
over the steaming jungles of Siam. They land safely. 
Unfortunately, their compass is smashed and their maps 
are lost. They have no way of knowing where they are. 





The desperate white men offer all their money in pay- 
gm, ment for a guide to lead them to safety. The natives 
(-B 2% are not interested. Suddenly, the native chief 
PES points to a gleaming pen clipped on the pilot’s 


the HAMESE JUNGLE!” 
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Only the shrill cry of tropic birds—the chattering of mon- 
keys—breaks the stillness. Giant teakwood trees, entan- 
gled with vines, form a dark wall around the men. Escape 
seems impossible. And then . . . curious natives appear. 











The pilot nods. Admiringly, the chief holds up the pen to 
the group and says: “‘Parker.’”’ The word itself is magic. 
At the chief’s command, one native steps forward. to act 
as guide. Thanks to the fame of Parker ‘51’’, the lost 
men are on their way to safety! 





S&S tattered pocket. “‘Parker!’’ he exclaims. 











CASH GIVEN AWAY 


—for interesting true stories SS 
about Parker ‘‘51’’ pens. N SN 
$25.00 will be paid for each such SN 
story we use in advertising. All stories SN 
submitted become the usive property SSN 
of The Parker Pen Cumgen ’ cannot S 
be returned. Address: Poker Pen Com- , 
pany, Dept. S-16, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Parker 5. 


Whites dry with wel ink!” 


Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 





SS FROM Croadway Wo Cangkok— 


Across the continents of the world . . . in remote lands and cities— Parker 
“51” is the.most sought after of all writing instruments. Here’s the 
pen that’s treasured for its beauty—its perfect balance. The 
unique hooded point starts on the instant — glides smoothly 


>< 


>. cision pens are now being shipped. So visit your 


—as it writes dry with wet ink! More of these fine, pre- 


// . Parker dealer soon. Ask to see a Parker “‘51”’ 
—the world’s most-wanted pen. 


*Based upon actual letters in the Parker files. 
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A Man Speaks Out 


HE joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the House of Repre- 

sentatives and Senate was holding hearings on the confirmation 
of David E. Lilienthal, former Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, now nominated by President Truman as Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. One Senator who has persistently at- 
tacked Mr. Lilienthal was questioning him. He had been accused by 
this Senator of being a Communist. 

Mr. Lilienthal answered all questions calmly and reasonably. 
Finally, unable to contain himself longer, he launched into an elo- 
quent, extemporaneous statement of his political creed. It is so im- 
portant as an expression of genuine Americanism that we feel we 
can do no better than to turn over our editorial platform to ¥ 
Lilienthal this week. Here, slightly condensed and simplified, i 
what he said: 


“Democracy has always been for something, rather than merely 
against things. I believe in the fundamental proposition of the integ- 
rity of the individual. All government and all private institutions 
must be designed to promote, protect, and defend the dignity of 
the individual citizen. That is the essential meaning of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and of the Bill of Rights, : as it is essen- 
tially the meaning of religion. 

“Any form of government which exalts the state above the impor- 
tance of men is contrary to that conception, and therefore I am 
deeply opposed to it. The fundamental principle of Communism is 
that the state is an end in itself, and that therefore the powers 
which the state exercises over the individual are without any ethi- 
cal standards to limit them. To that I am strongly opposed. 


“Democracy is the hope of the world because it is the only satis- 
fying, effective alternative to Communism. Its central core is the 
belief that the individual comes first, that all men are the children 
of God, and that their personalities are sacred. That central idea 
carries with it a great belief in civil liberties and their protection, 
and a repugnance to anyone who would steal from a human being 
that which is most precious to him, his good name. 


“I deeply believe in the capacity of democracy to surmount any 
trials that may lie ahead, provided only that we practice it in our 
daily lives. And among the things we must practice is that, while 
we seek fervently to ferret out the subversive and anti-democratic 
forces in the country, we do not at the same time, by hysteria, innu- 
endo, or smears, besmirch the very faith that we believe in. That 
would cause disunity among our people, and cause one group or one 
individual to hate another, through mere unsupported attacks upon 
their loyalty. 

“Part of my conviction is based upon my training as an Anglo- 
American common lawyer. It is the great heritage of the English- 
speaking peoples which we in America have maintained — that the 
strictest rules of evidence, of avoidance of hearsay and gossip, shall 
be adhered to in our courts. That, too, is an essential of our democ- 
racy.” 

To all of which Scholastic Magazines say “Amen!” 


OUR FRONT COVER: If you stop in at an 0. Douglas. Millie, a high school junior, 
Alexandria, Virginia, soda fountain one of earns 65 cents an hour as a soda jerker 
these days, you may be served by our at- during evenings, Saturday and Sunday. The 
tractive cover girl. She is Millie Douglas, 17, Justice's daughter says she meets “a lot of 
daughter of Supreme Court Justice William interesting people.” —Harris & Ewing 































































Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous ‘Finger Nail Test.” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
youneed new Wildroot Cream-Oil HairTonic. 
Contains Lanolin. Grooms, relieves dryness, 
removes loose dandruff! Buy the large size. 
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Only a little Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your 
hair well groomed all day long without a 
trace of that greasy, plastered down look! 
Your hair looks good and feels good! For ten 
day trial supply send 10c to Wildroot Co., 
Dept. SM-3, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Cream-Oil 
Charlie Says: 


TUNE IN eee Two 
Network Shows! 
“The Adventures of 
Sam Spade” Sunday 
evenings, CBS Net- 
work; "King Cole Trio 
Time” Saturday after- 
noons, NBC Netwerk 
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Looking through an old issue (April 
9; 1938) of your magazine, we saw the 
same joke about Caruso that was in 
your Feb. 8, 1947 issue. How about 
some new jokes? 

Martha Hill and Louise Speece 
Whetstone High School 
Bucyrus, Ohio 


The joke’s on us! Our Jokes Editor 
says that, although he thought the Caru- 
so joke had a familiar ring, he didn’t 
realize that he'd read it before in a 
Scholastic Magazine! As for new jokes 
— he’s crying for them. Does anybody 
have one up his sleeve? 


Can your Sharps and Flats Editor 
tell me where I can purchase Tom 
Glazer’s Olden Ballads, recorded by 
Keynote and reviewed in your Feb. 
3rd issue. And can he tell me when 
Victor will release Susan Reed’s new 
album? Let’s have more of your good 
notes on folk music! 

L. L. Allen 
Honeoye, N. Y. 


Probably your local record dealer 
would be glad to order the Tom Glazer 
album if he doesn’t have it in stock. But 
if you encounter any snags, write to 
Keynote Recordings, Inc., 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Victor’s 
Susan Reed album is already in the rec- 
ord stores. We'll review it next issue. 


In the Jan. 20th Senior Scholastic, 
there was a joke entitled “Tense Mo- 
ment.” My friends and I found it very 
amusing, but when we showed it to our 
Latin teacher, we learned that there 
w. a mistake in addition to that which 
was intended. The word should have 
been slippo not slippeo, for it is in the 
third, rather than the second, conju- 
gation! 

Publius Vergilius Maro 
Marshall High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Et tu Publie! All kidding aside, we 
were thrilled to hear from our old friend 
Publius Vergilius Maro again. Of course, 
we always called him Virgil but then 
we knew him pretty well. Last time we 
saw Virg was back in 25 B.C. He was 
working on a little verse called the 
Aeneid. We had no idea he was now 
hanging out at Marshall High. But we’d 
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like him to know that if he has his writ- 
ing whipped into shape, we'd be glad to 
consider it for our student poetry page. 


In the science article “Beyond the 
Horizon” (Feb. 3rd issue), it was stated 
that scientists are perfecting rockets 
which will soar over 104 miles high. 
For the record, V-2s have reached an 
altitude of over 114 miles. Also, cos- 
mic rays actually are not rays at all, but 
tiny particles of matter called protons. 
A full explanation is really needed to 
understand cosmic rays. Your article 
left ngany hazy spots. 

John Hines 
Hanover, N. H. 


At the time our article was written, 
104 miles was the record. The 114 mile 
record has since been established. And 
as the article pointed out, German reck- 
ets have already been designed to reach 
an altitude of 165 miles. 

A description of the make-up of cos- 
mic “rays” was not included for lack 
of space. 

You are right in that what are fre- 
quently called cosmic rays are not really 
rays. However, these so-called “rays” — 
although they come from protons — 
are not protons themselves. If you are 
interested in the subject you might look 
up Pierre Auger’s book, What Are Cos- 
mic Rays? 


I have studied music since I was able 
to read. I dislike jazz, but I love classi- 
cal music. My complaint is that in your 
Feb. 3 Sharps and Flats you gave 
Save Me a Dream just one sharp. 
As you: said, it came from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony. But the popular 
music didn’t jazz up the music. It just 
put Tchaikovsky in a beautiful song 
with beautiful words. Songs such as 
Swamp Fire, which I’ve never heard, 
got three sharps. Please realize that 
there are teen-agers who like classical 
music, not that horrible jazz. 

J. W. 
Drumright, Okla. 


When we give a steal from the class- 
ics a low rating, it isn’t because we dis- 
like classical music. We like it. But we 
often feel that these popular versions 
are weak and unexciting compared to 


the origina] classical compositions. 
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in America is still an inexpensive, roomy, comfortable 
place ta live. Eighteen months after the war, that 
may not be true in every community in the United States. 
But for millions of veterans and plenty of ordinary civilians, 
the tune, “Be it ever so humble, there’s no place . . .” is 
becoming a familiar refrain. 

The severe shortage of houses and apartments explains 
why rents are still under Government control. Along with 
sugar rationing, ceilings (top limits) on rents are the only 
important remaining wartime controls which affect the aver- 
age citizen. 

Areas in which 70 per cent of our people live are covered 
by rent restrictions, The restrictions apply to 16,600,000 
family dwelling units,and to four million hotels, rooming 
houses, and motor courts. The regulations provide that 
landlords may not charge more than a certain rent. This 
rent is fixed at no more than the maximum charged at a 
ceftain date before control was imposed. 

Rent regulation was originally handled by the Office of 
Price Administration, created in 1941. Last December, the 
Office of Temporary Controls was created. The OTC took 
over the remaining work of OPA and other agencies. 

The United States went into the war with a housing 
shortage. The fact that few new homes were built during 
the war, that our population increased, and that older 
homes wore out, simply tightened the shortage. 

At first, rent ceilings were set in communities swollen in 
population because of nearby war factories or military 
camps. The available supply of houses ran out, and com- 
petition for homes pushed rents sky high. The Government 
clamped on rent ceilings, which at least made living quar- 
ters reasonably priced if not plentiful. Gradually, these “de- 
fense rental areas” expanded throughout the country, as 
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Press inedaien 
Taking their case to Washington, Detroit landladies 
demonstrate before White House for rent control end. 
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Lifting the Ceiling? 


the housing shortage became more widespread and serious. 

Some areas, no longer jam-packed by war workers, have 
been released from rent restrictions. But it is still necessary 
to impose new ceilings in certain places. The renewed ac- 
tivity of peacetime industrial centers, college towns over- 
flowing with ex-GI students, and military hospital centers, 
all create new housing shortages. 

The end of the war brought new housing problems in- 
stead of the solution of old ones. During the war, there 
were restrictions on construction, and price limits set on 
new homes. Now, these restrictions have been lifted, while 
rent ceilings remain in effect. This makes it especially tough 
on the family which lives in a rented house or apartment. 
Here is an example to explain why rental space is not -grow- 
ing, but lessening: 

Rents increased 3.8 per cent from 1940 to mid-1946. In 
the same period, the price of medium- and low-cost homes 
rose 61 per cent. Suppose a man bought a house valued at 
$4,000 in 1940, and rented it to someone else for $35 a 
month. Now, because of higher prices, he can sell his house 
for $6,400. This $2,400 profit over 1940 is more than all 
the rent he would get during another five years, presuming 
that rent ceilings continued. He is tempted to sell. Some- 
one who can afford to buy gets a home. Someone else who 
can only afford $35 a month rent loses out. 


More People for Less Space 


There is another reason to explain why rental space is 
still so scarce. In some cases, landlords prefer not to rent 
apartments or homes at all than to rent them at present 
ceiling rates. With increased costs, these landlords do not 
believe they can make a profit now. An estimated 300,000 
to 750,000 living units are now locked up by landlords 
awaiting lifted rent ceilings. 

To add to the housing crisis, the number of American 
families is growing day by day. There were 38,175,000 
U. S. families last July. This was an increase of three-quar- 
ters of a million over January, 1945. 

The solution, which seems obvious, is to get more homes. 
That was the aim of the Government’s housing program, 
started last year. In January, 1946, the President appointed 
Wilson W. Wyatt as National Housing Expediter. Mr. 
Wyatt proposed the Veterans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram. Its aim was to build 2,700,000 homes by the end 
of 1947 — 1,200,000 of them during 1946. Priorities were 
given to home construction over commercial buildings. Fed- 
eral payments were voted by Congress to stimulate the 
production and distribution of scarce construction materials. 

But at the end of a year under the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program, the hoped-for goal was not even in sight. 
A total of 884,000 housing units were started (not neces- 
sarily finished) during 1946. One-third of this total con- 
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Press Associatio 


This Cleveland landlord welcomes tenants with chil- 
dren, gives savings bonds to new babies. Elsewhere, 
less lucky city folks with children are not wanted. 


sisted of temporary homes (barracks, Quonset huts, etc.), 
converted old houses, and trailers. 

The Wyatt program struck heavy weather last autumn. 
In November, when the President lifted controls on many 
previously-scarce items, price ceilings were lifted on build- 
ing materials, Wyatt had said that these prices ceilings were 
essential to his program. 

At the same time, the Housing Expediter ran into con- 
flict with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
RFC’s director, George Allen, opposed the granting of 
loans to companies which proposed to make prefabricated 
houses on a mass scale. The dispute went to Mr. Truman 
for settlement. The President decided in favor of Allen. 
Wyatt put on his hat, and went back to Louisville. Frank R. 
Creedon was appointed in his place. 

The path of OPA-controlled rents has not been a smooth 
one, either. Ceilings were temporarily lifted last July, after 
the old OPA law died and before the President signed the 
new (and weakened) OPA bill on July 25. 


Relief for “Hardship” Cases 


Under the OTC, landlords will now get a chance to apply 
for rent rises in “hardship cases.” If they can show that 
their income today is below any period since 1939, or that 
the number of their tenants has greatly increased, land- 
lords may obtain rent increases. 

It is up to Maj. General Philip B. Fleming, OTC Admin- 
istrator, and his 6,000 employees to review these cases. To 
ease the burden of dealing with perhaps millions of land- 
lord applications, General Fleming prepared an order in 
January calling for a genesal 10 per cent rise in rents. 

This order was cancelled by President Truman before 
it was ever issued. The President stuck firmly to his belief 
that no general rent increases are advisable now. But Con- 
gress has been considering bills of all varieties dealing with 
rent control. They include: 

1. A bill by Democratic Senators Robert F. Wagner, of 
New York, and James E. Murray, of Montana, to continue 
rent controls for another year with no general increase, 
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2. A number of bills calling for an increase in rents byt 
suggesting some form of continued control. 

3. A bill by Republican Senator Kenneth S. Wherry, of 
Nebraska, to end all rent controls by April 30. 

Congress may also consider this session a long range 
housing bill resembling the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill jn. 
troduced in the previous Congress. This measure calls for 
the construction of ten million homes in the next 10 years, 
In his messages to the Eightieth Congress, President Tru- 
man urged the adoption of such long-range legislation. 

Headed by national and regional real estate and landlord 
associations, many groups favor the lifting of rent controls, 
The National Apartment Owners Association claims. that 
“to get more housing, we must make it profitable and at. 
tractive to build and own rental housing.” Others point out 
that many once-scarce items, like meat, have become plen- 
tiful since their decontrol. Some believe that, with the war 
emergency over, the Government has no right to continue 
control over private business. 

Supporters of rent control point to the continued shortage 
of housing. If controls are lifted, they say, rents will shoot 
up far beyond reasonable figures. Such increases would 
open the door for new demands for higher wages. Thése 
rent-control supporters also point out that rents have risen 
only 8.7 per cent since 1935-39, while food and other goods 
have gone up far beyond this figure. This proves, they say, 
the success of the rent control policy. 

Eventually, of course, rent ceilings will be supported by 
no one. That “eventually” will be when there are enough 
reasonably-priced houses or apartments for every one. In 
the meantime, Congress may pay attention to a recent na- 
tion-wide poll which listed “better housing” as the most 
important item for Congressional attention. 
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Talburt in The Colunbes Citizen 
Question Before the House 
Will Congress let Mr. Rent Hike in the Door? 
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Generals 
in Politics 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


became a civilian, and his name is listed in the State 

Department as Mr. Marshall. That the civilian au- 
thority is superior to the military in our Government is one 
of the oldest of Anglo-American traditions, and one of the 
most deeply rooted. It holds even in time of war. We some- 
times forget that the Commander-in-Chief of our Army and 
Navy is, by direction of the Constitution, a civilian. 

Distrust of the military is deeply engrained in the Ameri- 
can character. Not until this war seemed imminent had we 
ever had military conscription in time of peace. Never in 
our military history (at least until now) have we had a 
large standing army. We do not permit martial law except in 
the most serious emergencies. We have not allowed the mili- 
tary to make our policies. 

Yet we have often rewarded military leaders with high 
office. At least ten of our Presidents have been elected in 
part because of their military record. For a generation after 
the Civil War a military record of some kind was almost 
essential to any kind of political career. That situation did 
not repeat itself after World War I, but it seems likely 
that it may after World War II. 

Washington, you will remember, was first in war as well as 
first in peace and in the hearts of his countrymen. His 
career before the outbreak of the Revolution had been a 
respectable but scarcely an illustrious one. It was what he 
did and what he was as commander-in-chief of the American 
army that made his choice for the Pre-idency inevitable. 
But it was probably what he was, more than what he did, 
that endeared him to the American people. Other generals, 


W ece: General Marshall became Secretary of State he 


.after all, won battles; Washington, almost alone, showed 


himself far more than a successful warrior. The distinction 
is important, and has continued down to our own day. We 
have often rewarded our generals, but we usually (though 
not always) reward them for the qualities of character they 
reveal rather than merely for the victories they win. 

Not until Jackson do we have another instance of a Presi- 
dent whose reputation was made largely on the battlefield. 
Jackson’s military experience was not, in fact, a lengthy one, 
but it was dramatic. And it was as the hero of New Orleans 
that he was swept into the White House. But Jackson, at 
least, had other things to commend him besides his military 
record. That can scarcely be said of three of his successors 
— William Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, and Franklin 
Pierce. All three were estimable men, but in each case it 
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Cc. G. Bush in N. Y. World, 1888 
“T.R.,” though a Rough Rider war hero, was cartooned 
as merely a link in a chain of bosses. 


was their military services that brought them such popularity 
as they enjoyed. 

Taylor and Pierce went to the White House on the 
basis of their Mexican War records, and though Jefferson 
Davis won fame in Senate and Cabinet it was his Mexican 
War record, too, that paved the way for his election to the 
Presidency of the Confederacy. 


Civil War Leaders 


The Civil War brought a new crop of heroes. From 1868 
to 1900 every successful candidate for the Presidency but 
one — Grover Cleveland — was a Civil War officer, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield and Harrison were generals, McKinley, a 
major. By 1900 the race of Civil War veterans had about 
run out, 

The Spanish-American war promised to furnish its own 
crop of popular heroes. Probably nothing could have kept 
Theodore Roosevelt from the White House, in the long run, 
but his colonelcy in the famous Rough Riders helped. For a 
time there was talk of running Admiral Dewey for President, 
but by the time T.R. was ready to leave the White House, 
Dewey was over seventy and no longer in the running. 

It is odd to notice how very few military or naval men 
have occupied the positions of Secretary of War or of the 
Navy. Washington chose one of his generals,-Henry Kaox, 
as his first Secretary of War, but that did not become a pre- 
cedent. Several later Secretaries of War and of Navy had 
some brief military or naval experience. 

Grant and Sherman both served as Secretary of War for 
very brief periods during Reconstruction, but their service 
was recognized to be of a temporary and exceptional char- 
acter. What is perhaps most interesting is that in none of 
our three major wars — the Civil and the two World wars, 
have we had a military man in the War Department or a 
naval man in the Navy Department. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that the experi- 
ence of Britain parallels that of the United States. And it 
is perhaps worth noting that the experience of Germany, as 
of several other Continental nations, differs sharply from the 
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AS the United States closed the “Open Door” in China? 
The question is of deep interest today to one-fifth of 
humanity, the 450,000,000 Chinese. It has been brought 

to the fore by the recent announcement of Secretary of State 

George C. Marshall that the United States will end its ef- 

forts to reconcile the differences between the Chinese gov- 

ernment and the Chinese Communists, and withdraw its 
armed forces from China. 

This is an important development in the 4,000 years of 
China’s recorded history. Almost a half century ago, John 
Hay, President McKinley’s Secretary of State, issued what 
has become known as the “Open Door Policy in China.” 
This policy not only guaranteed equal commercial rights 
for citizens of all countries in China, but also pledged the 
United States to defend China’s territories and independence, 
In the words of Secretary Hay, “The aim of the Govern- 


ment of the United States is to seek permanent safety and ¥ 


peace for China.” 

This aim we have carried out 
these many years, despite discour- 
agements, despite threats from Ja- 
pan. In peace and in war, we stuck 
to the principle of a united, inde- 
pendent China. We reaffirmed it 
anew at the Cairo Conference in 





"Takes a Walk’ 


On last January 29, Uncle Sam 
officially wrote off as a bad try his 
self assumed job of peacemaker in 
China’s divided house. The State 
Department announced, with Presi- 
dent Truman’s approval, that we are 
withdrawing from the so-called 
Committee of Three. 

This Committee (consisting of representatives from the 
United States, the Chinese Government, and the Chinese 
Communists) was created in January, 1946, at the sugges- 
tion of Secretary of State George C. 
the time President Truman’s special envoy to China. The 
purpose of the 


Marshall, who was at 


Committee was to bring about a settlement, 
through negotiation, of the conflict between the Kuomintang 
(Nationalist) Government and the Chinese Reds, and 
thereby assure peace and national unity. 

The State Department decision also brought about the 
disbanding of the Executive Headquarters in Peiping 
(which because of its inactivity, the Chinese had nicknamed 
the “Temple af a Thousand Sleeping Colonels”). This Head- 
quarters was originally organized to supervise the carrying 
out of the truce agreements between the opposing Chinese 
factions. 

As ‘a consequence of this decision, some 12,000 American 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps personnel will be with- 
drawn from China. The only U. S. armed forces to remain 
in the country for the time being will be about a thousand 
Marines at the Navy training base at Tsingtao and 750 offi- 
cer-instructors of MAGIC (Military Advisory Group in 
China) at Nanking. 

Clearly, this move by the State Department is an admis- 
sion of failure—failure to put a stop to a civil war that has 
been raging in China, on and off, for almost nineteen years. 
(See Senior Scholastic, Nov. 11, 1946.) It ends a chapter 
in U. S.-Chinese relations which began in December, 1945, 





UNPOPULAR AMERICANS? 
These U. S. soldiers sight. 
seeing in a Chinese city 
found the people friendly, 






when President Truman sent General of the Army George C. 
Marshall as his personal envoy to China. It was an unusual 
diplomatic mission—and a thankless one. General Marshall's 
was the role of an outsider trying to settle a family fight 
Oddly enough, the early efforts of General Marshall were 
crowned with success. Through his persuasion, both factions 
agreed to a truce during which permanent peace terms were 
hed the Committee of 


general, a Communist 


to be worked out. He next establis 
Three—consisting of a Kuomintang 
general, and himself—who issued the “cease fire” order. The 
military truce was proclaimed on January 10, 1946. The 
truce was to be enforced by the Executive Headquarters 
which was to send out “field teams” (again composed of 
representatives of the three groups) into the trouble areas. 

As a follow-up to the military truce, came a_ political 
truce. A Political Consultative Conference was convened, 
attended by representatives of the Kuomintang, Commu- 
nist, and minor parties. They agreed on the formation of a 
coalition government (i.e., a government composed of lead- 
ers of various political groups), and on the early adoption of 
a democratic constitution. 

This rosy period, however, proved short-lived. Within 
three months, new trouble flared up in Manchuria. The 
Communists attacked the government forces at Changchun, 
the latter struck back, and before long both factions back- 
slid into their warring ways. They have beer: at it ever since. 

Early last January, Genera] Marshall quit his peace as- 
signment and returned to the United States. He released a 
2,000-word report on January 7 to explain to the American 
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Je China’s tangled troubles. It was primarily this re- 
port that led to the State Department’s decision on January 
99 to abandon its peace efforts. 


General Marshall’s Report 


As General Marshall put it, “In this.intricate and confused 
situation, I shall merely endeavor here to touch on some of 
the more important considerations during the negotiations to 
bring about peace in China and a stable democratic form 
of government.” The resulting statement, based on his first- 
hand impressions, has been hailed by the press as the most 
objective job of reporting done by any foreign observer in 
China. 

In analyzing China’s woes, Ambassador Marshal] found 
that “In the first place, the greatest obstacle to peace has 
been the complete, almost overwhelming suspicion with 
which the Chinese Communist Party and the Kuomintang 
regard each other.” 

The over-all picture as General Marshall saw it was that 
“On the one hand, the leaders of the Chinese Government 


are strongly opposed to a communistic form of government. , 


On the other, the Communists frankly state that they are 
Marxists and intend to work toward establishing a com- 
munistic form of government in China.” 

Moreover, he continued, “the leaders of the Government 
are convinced that the Communist-expressed desire to par- 
ticipate in a government of, the type endorsed by the Po- 
litical Consultative Conference last January had for its pur- 
pose only a destructive intention. The Communists felt, I 


in China 
Secretary Marshall Condemns Both 


Sides and Withdraws American Troops 


believe, that the Government was insincere in its apparent 
acceptance of the PCC resolutions,” and intended by force 
to destroy the Communist Party. 

General Marshall was bluntly critical of both political 
camps. “On the side of the National Government, which is 
in effect the Kuomintang,” he wrote, “there is a dominant 
group of reactionaries who have been opposed, in my opin- 
ion, to almost every effort I have made to influence the for- 
mation of a genuine coalition government. . . . They were 
quite frank in publicly stating their belief that cooperation 
by the Chinese Communist Party in the government was in- 
conceivable and that only a policy of force could settle the 
issue.” 

Now as to the opposite page of China’s political ledger: 
“On the side of the Chinese Communist Party there are, I 
believe, liberals as well as radicals. . . . The dyed-in-the-wool 
Communists do not' hesitate at the most drastic measures to 
gain their end . . . without any regard to the immediate 
suffering of the people involved. . . 

“A very harmful and immensely provocative phase of the 
Chinese Communist Party procedure has been in the char- 
acter of its propaganda. I wish to state to the American peo- 
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ple that . . . this propaganda has been without regard for 
the truth, without any regard whatsoever for the facts, and 
has given plain evidence of a determined purpose to mislead 
the Chinese people and the world and to arouse a bitter 
hatred of Americans. It has been difficult to remain 
silent in the midst of such public abuse and wholesale dis- 
regard of facts, but a denial would merely lead to the neces- 
sity of daily denials—an intolerable course of action for an 
American official. 

“In the interest of fairness, I must state that the Nation- 
alist Government publicity agency has made numerous 
misrepresentations, though not of the vicious nature of the 
Communist propaganda.” 

Is there, then, no hope for China? Of course, there is, 
General Marshall implies. “The salvation of the situation, as 
I see it,” he declares, “would be the assumption of leader- 
ship by the liberals in the Government and in the minority 
parties. . . . Successful action on their part under the leader- 
ship of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek would, I believe, 
lead to unity through good government. 

“In fact, the National Assembly has adopted a democratic 
constitution which in all major respects is in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the all-party Political Con- 
sultative Conference of last January. It is unfortunate that 
the Communists did not see fit to participate in the Assem- 
bly since the constitution that has been adopted seems to 
include every major point that they wanted.” 

What now? Has the United States washed her hands of 
China? The answer is, No, according to the best informed 
circles. We have merely changed our methods, not our goal. 
That goal still is—a united, democratic, independent China. 
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Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


Uncle Sam Never Learned to Use “Chopsticks” 
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Studying atomic vapor pressure in Chicago laboratory 


L AST August, President Truman signed the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. The Act provided for an Atomic 
Energy Commission whose organization and duties are 
outlined in the chart on the opposite page. Last month, 
the Senate held hearings on the qualifications of David 
» E. Lilienthal, nominated as A.E.C. chairman, his four 
associates, and General Manager Carroll L. Wilson. 

The Senate hearings brought to light renewed discus- 
sion of our domestic atomic energy policy. In the forum 
which follows, Margie and Bill Jones, two alert high 
schoot students, have some serious questions on their 
minds. 

Margie and Bill will introduce us to a distinguished 
(but fictional) group of experts who may have some of 
the answers. Seated around the conference table with 
the Joneses are: U. S. Senator Thaddeus Able, General 
Roger Baker, newspaper reporter Lewis Charlie, atomic 
scientist William Dash, and industrialist Matthew Easy. 


Margie: Gentlemen, we're a little puzzled. At school 
we've been learning about the control of atomic energy. 
We know the United Nations Security Council is working 
on a plan for international control. And we thought that 
Congress had set up a domestic Atomic Energy Commission 
to handle things in this country. 

Bill: But what bothers us is what we read in the news- 
papers these days. It seems we don’t have a domestic atomic 
policy after all. What’s happening down in Washington, 
Senator Able? 

Senator Able: Yes, Margie and Bill, we do have an Atomic 
Energy Commission, just getting down to work. There is 
also a joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
of which I am a member. We have just been holding hear- 
ings on the A.E.C. members. Some of us on the joint com- 


Living with the 


mittee feel that we should sit in on the Commission’s work, 
and keep it in close touch with Congress and the people. 

General Baker: I’ve been reading about those hearings, 
Senator. And some of the things I’ve read give me goose 
flesh. For instance, Bernard Baruch, who put the American 
plan for atomic energy before the U.N., had some interest- 
ing things to say. Your committee, Senator, went into “se- 
cret” session to hear him tell you that some of our secrets 
may have already leaked to other powers, particularly Rus- 
sia. But what he told you wasn’t very secret, because the 
newspapers were full of it the next day. 

That’s what worries us military men. Part of our national 
defense is keeping our mouths shut about our weapons and 
strategies. We thought that the A.E.C. could keep our se- 
crets. But if congressmen don’t help to keep these secrets ... 

Senator Able: But, General, the public has a right to 

®know what's going on. 

General Baker: Sure it does, but the people also have a 
right to expect that the A.E.C. can do its job. And part of 
that job is guarding our military secrets. 

Reporter Charlie: Well, Margie and Bill, I guess you two 
really struck on something when you,said we still weren't 
sure about our atomic policy. I had a series of articles all 
ready for my newspaper, explaining how the A.E.C. would 
work under Mr. Lilienthal. But I’ve had to postpone them, 
and write about these Congressional hearings. 

Bill: So where do we stand today? We know that the 
atomic bomb plants are still in operation. And in chemistry 
class, our teacher told us about using radioactive rays from 
uranium for new medicines against cancer. 

Scientist Dash: The scientists can tell you one thing for 
sure, Bill. It’s what we’ve been saying right along: time 
doesn’t stand still. Every day, in nearly every country, re- 
search and experiments in atomic energy are going on. The 
secrets that Senator Able and General Baker were arguing 
about aren’t going to be secrets for long. 

The scientists recognize the military importance of the 
atom. That’s one of the reasons so many of them devoted 
all their time and energies during the war to the atomic 
bomb project. 

But we scientists have a warning: no laws, no “secrecy,” 
can stop the inquiring scientist of any nation from his work. 
And by this process, scientists elsewhere will learn as much 
about atomic energy as was learned here during the war. 

Industrialist Easy: At the same time, Dr. Dash, don’t for- 
get the part that American industry and engineering played 
in the atomic bomb project. Our industrial skill, imagination, 
and resources put us way ahead of every other nation. And 
we'll continue to do a big job, too, particularly if we have 
some reasonable goals to strive for. It would help, for in- 
stance, if we had the right to hold patents on privately- 
developed peacetime atomic inventions. In his 1947-48 bud- 
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Margie: That sounds pretty wonderful, Mr. Easy. General 
Baker, how do all these peacetime developments fit into 
what you were saying? Won't we lose some of our military 
secrets if we develop all these peacetime uses for atomic 
energy? 

General Baker: Margie, the Army and Navy realize all 
too well the truth of what the scientists 
say. We're not going to have any big 
scientific secrets for long. And we cer- 
tainly aren’t going to hinder these peace- 
time developments if we can help it. 

Some of us military men have not 
been satisfied that a civilian, commis- 
sion would be careful enough in keep- 
ing security secrets. But Mr. Lilienthal 
gave us a reassuring nod the other day. 
He was asked in the Senate committee 
hearings, “In case of a conflict between 
the Commission and the military liaison 
committee in a matter of military se- 
curity, whose judgment would win 
out?” Mr. Lilienthal answered, “There 
wouldn’t be any conflict. The judgment 
of the military liaison committee would 
win out.” 

Margie: All these worries! Will we 
always have this fear about the dan- 















General Baker: Anything the A.E.C. does is OK with me 
<< just as long as they keep the atomic bomb under wraps 
Funt{l firm and adequate safeguards are adopted for its in- 
ternational control. 

PAndustrialist Easy: The A.E.C. shouldn't forget that Amer- 
; businessmen can do a great deal to bring peacetime 
‘atdmic energy to every home in America. The Government 
= should give our private laboratories and factories a large 
; part in the atomic energy program. We want the A.E.C. to 
remember that it’s not just another T.V.A. We'll have to be 
shown how this Government ovnership is going to work. 





Scientist Dash: We scientists are ready to help, too; but 
let’s remember you can’t store an atomic secret like a jar of 
last year’s pickles. In science, we are always on the move. 

Reporter Charlie: [ guess that’s true of everything, Dr. 
Dash. All of us have got to keep working at this war-born 
problem if we don’t want to be blown to powder within a 
few years. 








gers of atomic energy? 

Reporter Charlie: There’s only one 
way to get rid of that fear, Margie. It 
will end when the United Nations has 
set up effective international contro] of 
atomic energy. That will be the time 
when we won't have to worry about 
who’s hiding what kind of a bomb in 
the cellar closet. 

Bill: It seems to me that the U. S. 











MILITARY LIAISON COMMITTEE 
Keeps Coramission fully informed of 
all atomic energy developments of 

Army and Navy. 
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Atomic Energy Commission is going 
to have plenty of headaches. Do you 
gentlemen have any concluding words 
of advice for the A.E.C.? 






use and storage of atomic bombs 
and missiles. 





Senator Able: Bill, I would tell them 
that they must always remember that 
they are responsible to the people, and 

















that we in Congress aren’t going to let * 
them forget that responsibility. 
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Adopted from ‘The United States News,"’ an independent weekly magazine on national 
affairs published at Washington. Copyright 1946 United States News Publishing Corporation. 





































































I. CHINA TODAY 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 8. Total 48. 


1. The “Open Door” policy in China 
was designed to: 
(a) throw open China to foreign in- 
vasion 
(b) guarantee equal commercial 
rights to all countries 
(c) allow freedom of worship to all 
religions 
(d) allow Chinese coolies to migrate 
to America 
2. The Committee of Three in China 
sought to: 
(a) plan an all-out offensive against 
the Communists 
(b} divide the land among the land- 
less peasants 
(c) settle the civil war between Na- 
tionalists and Communists 
(d) abolish capitalism 
3. The object of General Marshall’s 
trip to China was to: 
(a) bring about a settlement between 
the two warring factions 
(b) reorganize the army of the Kuo- 
mintang 
(c) conduct espionage against the So- 
viet Union 
(d) undergo tests for the position of 
Secretary of State 
4. As a result of General Marshall’s 
Report, the U. S. State Department 
has decided to: 
(a) withdraw American military per- 
sonnel from China 


STUDENTS! Enfer the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


(b) abandon all its interest in the fu- 
ture of China 

(c) close the “Open Door” 

(d) impose an economic embargo on 
Chinese trade 


5. The future of China, according 

to General Marshall, will depend upon: 

(a) the ability of the liberals in both 
factions to assume power 

(b) the military power of Generalis- 

simo Chiang to suppress the Reds 

(c) the success of the Communists in 
expanding their territory 

(d) the help the United States can 

give in terms of food and money 


6. The position of Chiang Kai-shek 
throughout the civil war has been: 
(a) on the side of the extreme Na- 
tionalists 
(b) mid-way between the Commu- 
nists and the Kuomintang 
(c) in favor of a new democratic con- 
stitution 
(d) in favor of a redistribution of land 





My score 


ll. GENERALS IN POLITICS 


Some of these statements are facts, 
some opinions. Place a (T) in the 
parentheses if the statement is a fact and 
an (QO) if it is an opinion. Each counts 
8. Total 40. 

1. The highest officer in both the 
Army and Navy of the United States 
is a civilian. (_ ) 

2. Distrust of the military is deeply 
engrained in the American character. 


( 





3. Before 1940 the United States 
standing army, in comparison to the 
size of the population, was very 
small, (_ ) 

4. The fact that no military leader 
attained political fame after the First 
World War is a sign that the American 
public will not stand for the military 
becoming too powerful in this coun- 
try. ( ) 

5. In this country military leaders 
who became Presidents were elected 
by virtue of their fine characters. (_ ) 


My score 


ill. FACES IN REVIEW 


The two faces below have appeared 
before in the pages of this magazine 
but they continue to make news, Can 
you recall their names? Each counts 
6. Total 12. 

1. He is the leader of the British 
Labor Party and Prime Minister. One 
of his toughest problems is increasing 
the coal supply of his country. 

2. Despite all the rumors of his go- 
ing, he still remains in power. He was 
recently condemned by the General 


Assembly of the U.N. 











My score . Total score 











WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The words below are taken from ar- 
ticles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the meaning of the italicized 
word. 

1. Mr. Lilienthal launched into an 
extemporaneous statement of his po- 
litical creed. (a) excited; (b) without 
preparation; (c) extended; (d) tem- 
porary. 

2. “I believe in the fundamental 
proposition of the integrity of the indi- 
vidual.” (a) political independence; 


(b) justice; (c) uprightness of charac- 
ter; (d) strict morality. 

3. “The idea carries with it a repug- 
nance to anyone who would steal.” (a) 
feeling of aversion; (b) condemnation; 
(c) punishment; (d) besmirching rep- 
utation. 

4. “We do not by innuendo be- 
smirch the very faith we believe in.” 
(a) insult; (b) scandalous talk; (c) 
upbraiding; (d) insinuation. 

5. Not until the war seemed immi- 
nent had we ever had military con- 
scription in time of peace. (a) inevit- 
able; (b) impending; (c) necessary; 
(d) permanent. 
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6. A political consultative conference 
was convened. (a) condemned; (b) 
announced; (c) called together; (d) 
made convenient. 

7. A group of reactionaries has been 
opposed to a coalition. (a) alliance; 
(b) uprising; (c) use of coal mines; 
(d) labor organization. 


*B-) £0-9 ‘q-G ‘p-f *B-g f0-Z% “q-T :suamsuy 
HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 


extemporaneous éks tém p6 rd né iis 
coalition ké 4 lish tin 

provocative pré vék a tiv 
Kuomintang kw6 min dang 

Chiang Kai-shek ji-ang ki shék 
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By Phyllis Fenner 





COUNTRY store! What does it 
A bring to mind? Smells. Molasses, 

vinegar, damp cellar floors. Fish, 
cheese, freshly ground coffee. Rope, 
rubber-boots, leather goods. Pictures in 
my head. Men around a big round 
stove, hands in their pockets, tobacco 
in their cheeks, tales on their tongues. 
The high desk with the cage around it, 
the old clock, the red coffee grinder. 
It brings back sounds almost forgotten. 
The coffee grinder grinding coffee, the 
hum of men’s voices, their laughter. 

The days when the country store was 
at its height were comfortable days, 
leisurely days. We can never go back 
again. Our lives have taken on the 
speed of automobiles instead of horses 
and carriages. Times are different; peo- 
ple are different; country stores are dif- 
ferent. 

My grandfather bought out a little 
general store, and with his reputation 
for square dealing and his knowledge 
of common law that most business men 
seemed to pick up somewhere in those 
days, he built up a business which 
stands to this day, though chain stores 
come and chain stores go. 

When my grandfather started his 
store, honesty was part of his stock-in- 
trade. He knew nothing of what we 
call salesmanship. It probably had never 
been called to his attention that “the 
customer is always right.” Nor, I am 
sure, did he shine his shoes each morn- 
ing and stay at the front of the store, 
looking eager to sell, until closing time, 
which in his case was eleven o'clock at 
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night. Goods one could count on were 
what the customer expected; a fair 
profit was what Grandfather asked. 
Both got what they wanted. 

He sold about everything imaginable 
in the store, and a billhead of the time 
reads: 

A. J. Fenner & Sons 
Dealers in 
Dry Goods, Groceries, Boots, Rubber 
Goods, Gents Furnishings, Hardware, 
Nails, etc. 

We were brought up in the store. It 
was the very center of our existences 
until we left home. Practically every- 
thing we ate, owned, or wore, came 
from the store. Our playhouse was the 
top of an old grocery wagon — bright 
yellow and labeled in large black let- 
ters: A. J. FENNER AND SONS, 
BOOTS AND SHOES, GROCERIES, 
HARDWARE. We once raised a family 
of chickens in it—and no chickens 
ever had a nicer home. The large round 
cardboard pieces from thé cracker bar- 
rels made wonderful shields stuck on a 
spike for our squirt gun battles. And 
playing store under the plum tree at 
home, where we put up signs that we 
were “going to run Fenner’s Store out 
of business,” was one of our favorite 
pastimes. 

The store was in a great old frame 
building of three stories which had once 
been a shoe factory. Within the store, 
shelves rose from floor to ceiling and 
were packed with a medley of such 
of the country people might suggest. 
things as the actual needs and desires 
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Grandfathers counTry STORE 


On one side were the groceries, mostly 
good honest staples in those days. On 
the same side, farther back, was the 
hardware, including such things as lan- 
terns and lamp chimneys, water buckets 
and dippers, wash bowls and pitchers. 

And on the other side were all the 
dry goods, the calicos and flannels, no- 
tions, clothing of all kinds. At the very 
back were all the shoes — boxes and 
boxes of them — work shoes, women’s 
shoes, children’s shoes. 

As if the shelves didn’t hold enough 
things, there were hung overhead the 
big gauntlet gloves, little gauntlet gloves 
with fringe (it took a lot of snow-balls 
to wet through those), big mittens with 
one big thumb, leather with knitted 
wfistbands, in assorted colors. Fly swat- 
ters, stocking caps, sweaters, mufflers, 
leggings, tin dishes. 

Then there were the barrels. Fen- 
ner’s Store seemed full of barrels. 

There were little barrels with steel 
hoops. Cute little barrels. And I im- 
agined they were the kind Hendrik 
Hudson’s little men in the Catskills car- 
ried when Rip first saw them. Little 
barrels of salt fish and larger barrels 
with steel hoops holding great chunks 
of salt pork in brine. A lerge salty 
hook hung on the side of the salty 
barrel. What fun it was to fish out a 
great piece of meat, cut off a hunk 
with the sharp salty knife nearby, and 
then let -it flop back into the water 
again. It is no wonder there were ob- 
jections to our playing around the store. 
There were so many things to play with, 

There were great cracker barrels 
with wooden hoops, filled with layers 
and layers of fresh square crackers. 
They always seemed to stay fresh, and 
people bought vast quantities of them. 

Even though the sugar was packed in 
bags, it also came piled in nice clean 
barrels — as did salt, molasses, vinegar 
and turpentine. Even dishes came in 
large “hogsheads,” and nails in little 
kegs. There were barrels and barrels 
—to be sat upon, or leaned on, or 
“snitched” from. 

In the center at the back, as round 
as the barrels, was the old pot-bellied 
stove —the hub of the store. A few 
wooden chairs tipped back against the 
counters — and the barrels— made up 
the social background of Fenner’s Store. 

And finally, near a great old safe that 
I never knew to be closed, was my 
grandfather’s high ¢ <' th» heieht for 
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standing. Beside it was a stool, extreme- 
ly high, for it took considerable hitch- 
ing to get into it. A wire cage was 
around the top of the desk. There 
Grandfather sat, night after night, doing 
his figuring, while the gang stood, sat, 
leaned, nearby around the hot stove. 
He was a grave silent man, with a 
drooping mustache. 


N THE other side of the stove from 
the desk was the large iron coffee 
grinder, It was red and had two enor- 
mous wheels, a wooden handle, and a 
huge shovel. Every pound of coffee had 
to be*ground by hand in those days, 
and it was quite a job to get twenty 
or thirty pounds of coffee for the 
“grocery wagon” that went out five days 
a week into the country. One night 
when the usual gang of half-grown boys 
were hanging around, the clerk had a 
bright idea. He offered a cent to the 
boy who could grind a pound of coffee 
the fastest, and that night he got all 
his coffee ground for one penny. . 
One of the important items in the 
grocery line was butter. There was no 
creamery butter until about thirty years 
ago. The farmers made butter weekly, 
but instead of selling it as they made it, 
they put the butter down in large fir- 
kins and covered it with a strong salt 
brine. It was kept that way until the 
fall came and the price was right. It 
was thrilling to watch Grandfather test 
butter. There were piles of butter 
crocks, each covered with a piece of 
brown wrapping paper tied with a 
string around the ridge of the crock. 
And on each covering was written the 
name of the maker 

My grandfather would pick up a 
crock, turn .t around to read the name, 
and then, “Leete,” he would say, “she 
makes good butter,” and he'd give the 
crock a shove to one side (the “sheep”). 
Then he would pick up another. 
“Smith,” he would mutter to himself, 
“she’s a terrible buttermaker.” And off 
it would go with the “goats.” When he 
had finished sorting according to a no- 
tion of his own, for each buttermaker 
had her own reputation and following, 
he would test the butter. 

There was a kind of fanatic absorp- 
tion in the task of testing butter. Down 
into the crock of smooth butter would 
go the half-cylinder of metal, about 
eight inches long, with a handle on it. 
Some butter was a deep yellow, some 
pale, according to the notions of the 
buttermaker, and some would have a 
design printed on top. Out would come 
the filled half-cvlinder, leaving a neat 
little hole in the butter. A flick of the 
thumbnail, and a bit of butter was on 
the tongue. The expression on the test- 
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er’s face told the story. Then carefully, 
carefully, the half-cylinder was inserted 
in the hole in the butter. A piece of 
“oiled” paper was used to push the 
butter out. And there stood the crock 
of butter without a blemish or sign 
that it had been investigated. The 
“oiled” paper and brown wrapping 
paper were tied on once more, and the 
butter was ready to sell to fussy cus- 
tomers or to ship away as second-rate. 

Eggs were bought from the farmers, 
usually in exchange for groceries. Prob- 
ably the greatest single item that the 
farmer had to “trade in” was his eggs. 
Every farm had its mixed flocks of 
chickens. The eggs would pour in — 
white, brown, large and small, some 
fresh, some not so fresh, bantam and 
even duck eggs. Since most of the vil- 
lagers had their ten or a dozen hens, 
most of the eggs were shipped to New 
York City. This meant that they had 
to be sorted, graded, and sometimes 
washed and candled. Crating was usn- 
ally done by boys for two and a half 
cents a crate. On Saturdays the man 
who drove the grocery wagon hitched 
the team to the dray and carted the 
crated eggs to the depot. 


TORE bread was unheard of in 
Grandfather's time. Every good 
housewife made her own, and her repu- 
tation rose or fell with her bread-mak- 
ing. The first bread sold in Fenner’s 
was called “Huldy’s bread” because it 
was made by a woman named Huldy 
who baked nine loaves of bread a day 
for the store. These generous home- 
made loaves sold for fifteen cents each. 
The first real baker’s bread was or- 
dered for some workmen who camped 
near town to work for the railroad. It 
was “Eyetalian” bread according to the 
native townsfolk; they had never seen 
anything like it, nor the way these 
men ate it, cutting it off in hunks. 
Tea in Grandfather's store meant gun- 
powder tea. It was the only kind that 
he carried. You were thought decidedly 
“high-hat” if you drank black tea. Gun- 
powder tea came in large foreign-look- 
ing boxes lined with lead. It smacked 
of romance and sailing vessels to me. 
It was weighed out by the quarter- 
pound, usually, on to a perfectly flat 
sheet of wrapping paper. With just the 
right twist, the paper was folded until 
a neat little bundle of tea was made. 
The candy in my grandfather’s store 
is unforgettable. There were all those 
delicious pink and white candies, 
round, hard, good for a long suck. The 
pinks were wintergreen and the whites 
were peppermint; a star was stamped 
on each one. A penny’s worth went 
into a small bag which fitted nicely 


into a pocket—to be munched when 
hungry or bored. Then there were those 
atrocious, too sweet, sugary chocolate 
creams, pointed like little cones. A 
farmer, in to buy a large order of 
groceries, usually added a few of those 
to.his order, just as a treat for the fam- 
ily. When the grocery wagon delivered 
in the country, the children hung” 
around to see that their mothers got 
candy instead of pennies in change, 
Horehound was very popular — good 
for colds or for the sweet tooth; root 
licorice, the most awful-tasting stuff, 
and yet intriguing because of its earthi- 
ness. It was a great day when some- 
one had the idea of molding licorice into 
little black men carrying little red 
celluloid lanterns. Five for a penny. 

One item that was pretty much miss- 
ing from the shelves in those days was 
cereal. There was just one kind of 
breakfast food —“oats.” It came in 
ninety-pound bags. It needed long 
cooking to make it digestible, but it 
does seem as though it tasted better 
than the quick varieties we have now. 

Of the many dry goods, underwear 
was the worst headache to the store- 
keeper, for all underwear came in two 
pieces and both shirts and drawers had 
to be stocked in assorted sizes and dif- 
ferent weights. There was a part cot- 
ton and a part wool; a lighter weight 
for warmer weather; a heavy weight for 
cold weather; red flannels; black flan- 
nels; fleece-lined. Outing flannel was 
ordered in quantity for underwear and 
night shirts. In the summer, for the 
fall sale, my grandfather would order 
ten or a dozen forty- to fifty-yard pieces 
in various colors and designs. 


ATENT medicines were another 

stock feature in Grandfather’s day. 
Many kinds of cure-alls were sold. “Dr. 
Fenner’ Cough Honey” was our favor- 
ite, whether because of the name or the 
mellow honey flavor, I don’t know. 
“Break-up-a-cold” tablets were also sold 
in great quantity, and ointments made 
by local folks who had a recipe guaran- 
teed to cure almost anything. 

Spectacles were sold, too. A man or 
woman having difficulty reading would 
come in, look the stock over and try 
on some spectacles. When the cus- 
tomer found the glasses with which he 
could read, he would buy them — for a 
quarter. Life was simple. 

It was certainly true, Grandfather’s 
store could boast of: 

Salt Pork and Powder 
Shot and Flints 
Cheese, Sugar, Rum 
And Peppermints. 


Reprinted by permission of The Ameri- 
can Mercury. 
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“retired” to the withdrawing room so that gentlemen 

might enjoy their after-dinner port and cigars without 
giving offense, your life would not be the denimized, casual 
thing it has become. Prisms, antimacassars, and rose jars 
would surround you, for they were nineteenth century fads. 
You girls would be dressed in voluminous tents of petticoats. 
You boys would wear stiff high collars and frock coats, and 
you would sit on the other end of the horsehair sofa when 
you came to call. The whole family would be present, and 
you would probably play a lively game of charades or pass 
the time gazing through an album or a stereoscope. In all 
probability someone would read aloud from the works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, for his popularity reached a peak 
under Victoria’s watchful reign. “Come Into the Garden, 
Maud” was the fashionable poem. A really smooth young 
man could recite it to his girl from memory: 


i you were living in those Victorian days when ladies 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. . . . 


Why isn’t this tender poem all the rage today? What 
romantic lyrics do our modern young men favor, when 
spring trips by and their fancies lightly turn? If they are in 
the know poetically, they like to quote Eliot, Auden, e. e. 
cummings, Gerard Manley Hopkins, John Donne, or some 
obscure Elizabethan sonneteer. It is a far cry and a lusty 
one from Tennyson’s “Maud” to lines like Cummings’: 


lady i swear by all flowers. Don’t cry 

— the best gesture of my brain is less than 
your eyelids’ flutter which says 

we are for each other. . . . 


Yet, in spite of his oddness, it is easier to understand Cum- 
mings’ present-day fashionableness than it is to know why 
poets like Donne and Hopkins should be plucked from the 
past and given prominence. After all, Cummings is a con- 
temporary of ours. He reads the same newspapers that we 
do, is subject to the same wars, taxes, and civil laws. He 
speaks our language, even if he doesn’t use punctuation as 
our English teachers advise us to. ° 

But why have certain other poets survived the erosion of 
time? Donne, for example. Isn’t it because what he has to 
say and his way of saying it are in the modern mood? You 
recall that in the September 23 Scholastic we discussed 
Donne’s “one world” philosophy — what could be more up- 
to-date than his famous “for whom the bell tolls” poem 
quoted there? He is important to us because he suits our 
civilization. A later time may find his reputation darkened 
again, however, just as some of the most popular Vic- 
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torian poets are seldom 
read today. We must re- 
member that even Shake- 
speare, whose work con- 
tains “qualities of the 
universal,” has not al- 
ways been revered. The 
eighteenth century found 
him “undisciplined,” for 
his Elizabethan imagina- 
tiveness was out of style 
then. 

Speaking of Shakespeare reminds us of the many ways in 
which his sixteenth century world resembled ours. The age 
of Elizabeth was a period of change and adventure and 
of great traveling. England’s sails crowded the seas, ex- 
ploring the known world’s outer continents. Even more 
important were the voyages of discovery man undertook 
into mental hemispheres. Science, politics, social living, 
all began to interest alert minds. There was an atmos- 
phere of excitement. This is the temper of our times, 
as we learn more and more about our relationiships to one 
another and to the physical world. It is little wonder that 
we should feel close to the poetry of those days. 

But if the twentieth century has much in common with 
Donne’s and Shakespeare’s age, it is necessarily out-of-touch 
with the eighteenth century. We believe in experimentation, 
but eighteenth century critics demanded that writers follow 
strict patterns laid down according to classic rules. You can 
see how a poet's reputation goes up or down, depending 
upon changes in the taste of the reading public of a par- 
ticular period. 

Another example of shifting fashions in literature is our 
current vogue for natural, everyday language. In both prose 
and poetry the trend is away from fancy “thee’s” and “hath’s,” 
“wast’s,” “doth’s,” “whence’s,” and verbs which end in “eth” 
—like “knoweth” or “singeth.” We feel that poewy does not 
require these frills. We use them, if at all, only for atmos- 
phere — much as you dress up for a costume ball in the 
clothes of another age. The important fact is that poetry is 
continually changing, forever adapting itself to the needs 
of its times. That is why every generation must produce 
young voices of its own. The discovery of these new poets 
and the rediscovery of significant old ones keeps poetry 
alive and vital. In poetry, as in the rest of life, the past 
does not die. Instead, like all matter, it changes form, 
as Ariel, in Shakespeare’s The Tempest, explained to Ferdi- 
nand: 


Full fathom five thy father lies. 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes; 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 





—— 
















Authors 


HE gallows hung always before him, a vision that 
shadowed his waking revels and creaked with bleak 
and terrible insistence on the midnight scaffold of his 
dreams. He wrote of this specter with grim humor in one 
of his most famous ballads, yet it was not, at the end, the 
hangman’s noose that brought Francois Villon to his death. 

Villon (otherwise known as Francois de Montcorbier) 
led a life of high dishonor in fifteenth century France. He 
was a hoodlum poet, a pickpocket, a crossroads holdup 
man, a wayfarer, a tavern tippler, a street brawler, a tramp. 
And Villon had a way with the ladies, who found especially 
attractive this ragged balladier swaggering about with a 
dagger thrust through his belt. 

Villon was born of poor parents, as he tells us in his 
but his ambitions were for great things — freedom, 
for example, adventure, and romance. His father died when 
he was young, and Villon was reared in the house of a 
relative, Guillaume de Villon, professor of canon law. It 
was from this collegiate chaplain that Villon took his adopt- 
ed name. He registered at the University of Paris, received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts when he was 18, bcame a 
Master of Arts at 21. No more is known of him until his 
twenty-fifth year, when he became notorious. 

It was a dusky, peaceful evening. On_a bench beneath 
the quiet spire of Saint Benoit-le-Bestourne three people 
sat: Giles, a priest; Villon, the poet; and “la belle” Isabeau, 
clad in the tight bodice, long flowing skirt, wide sleeves and 
the high pointed cap of the period. The three friends had 
been having a cheerful visit when they were interrupted 
by the appearance of another student, Jean le Hardi, who 
was accompanied by Philippe Chermoye, a priest. No one 
knows why, but there was a scuffle and much dagger-play. 
Chermoye died of his wounds and Villon, who fled, was 
banished from Paris. 

To leave his beloved city was almost more than Villon 
could endure. Every corner of it was known to him and, 
in later years, there were few cobbled streets that had not 
felt his footstep in merry or murderous mood. Happily 
for him, the banishment was revoked after a year, but it 
didn’t take Villon long to find more trouble. 

Catherine de Vaucelles, whose name was linked with 
love in much of his verse, seems to have been the cause of 
the next brawl. Perhaps Villon was merely defending the 
brightness of this lady’s eyes against the claims of other 
belles. Perhaps he was quarreling with a rival lover. At 
any rate, he got badly beaten and left Paris to escape the 
taunts of his cronies. 


verse, 








in Action 
Francois Villon (1431-1463) 


On the eve of his departure from the city Villon helped 
rob the chapel of the College of Navarre. The five hundred 
gold crowns taken then were not missed for about a year. 
When they were, a young man named Guy Tabarie was 
arrested. Turning king’s evidence, Tabarie swore that Vil- 
lon had led the gang of students involved. He said that 
Villon had gone to Angers to form new gangs there —which 
may have been true. 

For some other crime if not for this one, Villon was again 
banished from Paris. The next four years he spent in hap- 
hazard wanderings, sometimes peddling small wares, at other 
times supporting himself by audacious thievery. At Bourges 
he was imprisoned. Upon release he sought sanctuary at 
the estate of Jean II de Bourbon (he had also lived royally 
at the court of Charles d’Orleans). 

The next record we have of him shows Villon under sen- 
tence of death in the prison at Orleans. It was the custom 
in medieval days to pardon criminals when a member of the 
royal family passed through the town in which they were 
imprisoned. Just in the nick of time the little princess of 
Orleans journeyed through the city — and Villon was saved! 

Again, at Meung, Villon spent a summer in the bishop’s 
prison there, but was freed when Louis XI passed that 
way on a royal progress. 

Now in his thirtieth year, Villon felt bereft of all but his 
bright memories. “Death shall take every one of us,” he 
wrote — but his life, vivid and ugly, sordid and splendid, 
remains forever preserved in the lines of his romantic verse. 
“Where are the snows of yesteryear?” he wondered, recalling 
the glories he had known, the times he had seen, the 
beautiful women who had gone down to dust. He had lived 
luxuriously and like a king, he had limped along Paris 
gutters wearing rags for shoes, he had stolen and fought 
and bragged and fled through the night. Sometimes he was 
frozen and starved, sometimes princes lifted their goblets 
sand clinked them against his. “It I were king,” Villon 
must have mused, “Oh, if I were king. . . .” 

Indeed, he was a king — a king of vagabonds. Expecting 
to be hanged (the old charge against him of the gold crowns 
theft had been revived in 1463) Villon composed his famous 
“Ballad of the Gibbet”: 


Brothers and men that shall after us be, 
let not your hearts be hard to us... . 


But on a cold night in midwinter the sentence was com- 
muted to ten-years’ banishment. Villon, the incurable ro- 
manticist, disappeared — from Paris and from history. , 
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HAVE never pretended to be anything but a story teller. 

But as you know, story telling just for the sake of the 

story is not an activity that is in favor with the intelli- 
gentsia. It is looked upon as a debased form of art. That 
seems strange to me, since the desire to listen to stories ap- 
pears to be as deeply rooted in the human animal as the 
sense of property. Since the beginning of history men have 
gathered round the campfire or in a group in the market 
place to listen to the telling of a story. That the desire is as 
strong as ever it was is shown by the amazing popularity of 
detective stories in our own day. For the habitual reader 
of them can generally guess who the murderer is before he 
is halfway through and if he reads on to the end it is only be- 
cause he wants to know what happens next, which means 
that he is interested in the story. 

But we novelists are on the whole a modest lot; in our 
hearts we are conscious how far short of our intention our 
performance has reached; and when we are told that it 
is our business not merely to entertain, but to deal with 
such subjects as social security, economics, the race ques- 
tion, and the state of the world generally, we are pleased 
and flattered. It is very nice to think that we can instruct our 
fellow men and by our wisdom improve their lot. It gives 
us a sense of responsibility and indeed puts us on a level 
of respectability with bank presidents. So, armed with an 
encyclopedia and books of reference, we rush boldly into 
the fray. But for my part | think it is an abuse to use the 
novel as a pulpit or a platform, and I think readers are 
sorely misguided when they suppose they can, by reading 
novels, acquire knowledge without trouble. 

It is a great nuisance that knowledge cannot be ac- 
quired without trouble. It can only be acquired by hard 
work. It would be fine if we could swallow the powder of 
profitable information rendered palatable by the jam of 
fiction. But the truth is that, so rendered palatable, we can’t 
be sure of the quality of the powder. I suggest to you that 
the knowledge the novelist imparts is biased and thus un- 
reliable and it is better not to know a thing at all than to 
know it in a distorted fashion. If readers wish to inform 
themselves of the pressing problems of the day they will do 
better to read, not noveis, but the books that specifically 
deal with them. 

We novelists are natural propagandists. We can’t help it, 
however hard we try. We load our dice. By the mere fact 
of introducing a character to your notice early in our novel 
we enlist your interest and so your sympathy in that char- 
acter. We take sides. We arrange facts to suit our purpose. 
Well, that is not the way a book of scientific or informative 
value is written. There is no reason why a novelist should 


be anything but a novelist. He should knew.a little about 
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WHAT SHOULD 





A NOVEL DO? 


By W. Somerset Maugham 


An opinion by one of the greatest living writers 


a great many things, but it is unnecessary, and sometimes 
even harmful, for him to be a specialist in any particular 
subject. The novelist need not eat a whole sheep to know 
what mutton tastes like; it is enough if he eats a chop. Then 
by the exercise of his imagination and his creative faculty 
he should be able to give you a very good idea of an Irish 
stew. But when on the strength of the chop he has eaten 
he’ goes on to give you his views on sheep raising, the wool 
industry and the political situation in Australia I think it is 
well to accept them with reserve. 

But please do not misunderstand me. There can be no 
reason why the novelist should not deal with every subject 
under the sun so long as it enables him to get out his story 
and to develop his characters. For, of course, the story and 
the persons of the story are interdependent. They must act 
according to character or the story will lose its plausibility; 
you will cease to believe it and then the author is done for. 
But it seems to me that the author is at liberty to choose 
his characters to fit his story or to devise his story to suit his 
characters. Which he does probably depends on the idiosyn- 
crasy of his talents, if any. 

I suggest to you that it is enough for a novelist to be a 
good novelist. It is unnecessary for him to be a prophet, a 
preacher, a politician or a leader of thought. Fiction is an 
art and the purpose of art is not to instruct, but to please. 
If in many quarters this is not acknowledged, I can only 
suppose it is because of the unfortunate impression so widely 
held that there is something disreputable in pleasure. But 
that is stuff and nonsense. Pleasure is good. All pleasure 
is good. Only, some pleasures have mischievous conse- 
quences and it is better to eschew them. And, of course, 
there are intelligent pleasures and unintelligent pleasures. 
I venture to put the reading of a good novel among the 
most intelligent pleasures that man can enjoy. 

Let us consider for a moment the qualities that a good 
novel should have. It should have a coherent and plausible 
story, a variety of probable incidents, characters that are 
living and freshly observed, and natural dialogue. It should 
be written in a style suitable to the subject. If the novelist 
can do that, and it’s a lot, I think he has done all that should 
be asked of him. And since I am merely giving you my 
own opinions and there is no reason for you to attach any 
importance to them, I should like to point out that he is 
foolish to concern himself too greatly with current affairs, for 
if he does his novel will lose its point as soon as they are 
no longer current. H. G. Wells once gave me an edition 
of his complete works and one day when he was staying 
with me he ran his finger along the many volumes and said 
to me: “You know, they’re dead. They dealt with matters 
of topical interest and now, of course, they're unreadable.” 


Reprinted by permission of New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review 


and the author. 


































“T] ILLABY and the Rain” turned 

up in the Writing Awards last 
spring. We are glad to publish it 
here, not only because it makes for 
pleasurable reading, but also be- 
cause Virginia’s style is worthy of 
note. 


Willaby and the Rain 


Once there was a small boy who 
didn’t know enough to come in out of 
the rain. He lived in Kent, England, 
where it rained a lot. His name was 
Willaby, because his mother was of a 
whimsical turn of mind when he was 
born and because his father, a con- 
tractor, loved his mother very much. 

Willaby was six when he didn’t know 
enough to come in out of the rain, and 
with his mother, father, and nurse he 
lived in a large house with a great airy 
nursery. It was really his nurse’s fault 
that Willaby was the way he was, for 
she had read lovely poems to him about 
the rain and, not knowing that he was 
supposed to forget the sentiments when 
nurse closed the book, Willaby began 
to love the rain — much, I might add, 
to Nurse’s horror. 

Because Nurse would never take 
Willaby walking on rainy days, he used 
to go alone. He would tiptoe out of the 
nursery and through the back door, 
and, providing Nurse didn’t get a 
glimpse of his golden curls, be off. He 
would walk until his chubby legs could 
carry him no further, stopping to slush 
in all the puddles, to sail a leaf down 
the gutter, or to sniff the good brown 
earth so clean and fresh. Then he would 
trot up to one of the massive houses, 
reach on tiptoe to the knocker, and 
wait until the maid of the house ap- 
peared, At this point Willaby would 
complacently give his name and ad- 
dress, for he was quite bright in some 
ways and had made it a point to learn 
these things after one long and weari- 
some day at the police station. Soon his 
mother would come hurrying to get 
him, with raincoat and boots and um- 
brella, all of which Willaby considered 
disturbing, but which he knew were 
essential accoutrements towards being 
shown the way home. Sometimes he 
would land at a house where he had 
been before, and then the people 
would shake their heads over him and 
wonder how any mother in her right 
mind would ever allow a little boy like 
Willaby to run off that way, and in the 
rain, and twice! But of course it was 
because Willaby had learned to be 
very quiet and not slam the door be- 
hind him, and also, it must be con- 
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catch him as he slipped out the door, 
or perhaps when she would not even 
leave him long enough for him to es- 
cape, Willaby would be annoyed, and 
he would fret over his best toys and 
even break some of his little china 
dishes that he had used all his wiles to 
get. And Nurse would become angry 
too, and they would spend a very cross 
afternoon. 

It was cn one of these days, while 
Willaby was sitting on the window 
seat looking wistfully at the lovely rain 
outside and Nurse was scolding him 
for putting his feet on the window seat 





(although she was really annoyed at 
his watching the rain—Willaby al- 
ways put his feet on the window seat), 
that Willaby’s mother came into the 
nursery looking very radiant. Nurse 
stopped scolding and Willaby stopped 
looking out at the rain, He thought 
that maybe his mother was going to 
take him to see a puppet show, as she 
had once done, so his face was eager 
and expectant when he turned to her. 
But Mother didn’t tell Nurse to put on 
his little coat and rubbers. Instead, she 
sat down with him on the window 
seat. His face fell, and he went back to 
looking at the rain. 

After Mother had finished saying the 
cooing things about her darling little 
boy which Willaby had heard at least 
a thousand times and which were very 
boring to him, she told him that she 
had good news. Willaby decided to 
look at her again, slightly hopeful that 
she was going to take him to the pup- 
pet show. 

“You remember I told you that your 
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dear father was going far away to 
South America for a long time?” 

Willaby nodded, not much con- 
cerned, He didn’t see his father much 
anyway, except at rare occasions when 
he brought him presents. Willaby liked 
the presents, of course, but he reasoned 
that his father could mail him the 
presents now, as his Aunt Jessica did, 
especially since his mother had hinted 
that there were lovely things in South 
America for little boys. 

“Of course we knew we would miss 
him very much,” his mother was say- 
ing, “so I know you are going to be 
very happy when I tell you that he 
won't have to be away from us after 
all. We are going with him to South 
America.” 

His mother paused dramatically 
when she said that, so Willaby knew 
it was the something good she had told 
him about. “When?” said Willaby. 

“In just two weeks from now.” 

He contemplated. Two weeks was 
an awfully long time from “now,” so 
he decided it wasn’t worth being ex- 
cited over. “Is Nurse coming with us?” 
he asked hopefully. Nurse who had 
been listening much more attentively 
than Willaby, eagerly asserted that she 
would stick by the family, even if it 
meant going to South Americky. Of 
course Willaby was very disappointed 
at this, for, although he was fond 
of Nurse, he was hoping for a little 
more freedom. 

Willaby first began to realize that all 
this was going to affect him profoundly 
when almost all his toys suddenly dis- 
appeared, including the china dishes he 
was so fond of. Then there was a great 
uproar in the house, furniture being 
moved and covered, ornaments being 
taken away, and rugs rolled up with 
mothproofing. Willaby found the pro- 
ceedings vastly amusing, and always 
managed to be in the way. All in all, 
the two weeks passed very quickly and 
very soon they had left the large house 
with the great sunry nursery and were 
on their way to South America, 

Tt was raining the day they left, and 
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Willaby was tempted to go walking, 
but on considering the matter he rea- 
soned that South America might be 
rather interesting. Then, too, it might 
be inconvenient for Mother and Nurse 
if he were to run away, 

Once aboard the boat, Willaby was 
glad he had come, for there were many 
interesting things to see, the sailors 
were friendly, and, after they had 
started, Mother and Nurse were ill, so 
he had the run of the deck. 

Willaby lived three years in South 
America. He learned to mix his Eng- 
lish with Portuguese, and he learned 
that a nap at noon was not to be con- 
sidered punishment. He had a very fine 
time for he was always being taken 
places — places that were much more 
interesting than his toys which, he ad- 
mitted to himself, were hardly original. 
He also learned to get along without 
his walks in the rain, for most of the 
year there was no rain and when it did 
come the torrential downpours were 
hardly as inviting as the English show- 
ers. Because of all this, Willaby became 
a very obedient boy. Finally it was time 
to go back to England and, because 
Willaby knew now that people get sick 
on boats, he became very sick. 

Consequently, Willaby was very glad 
when they reached England and then 
home. Everyone became very busy put- 
ting things in order and Willaby tried 
to help and got in the way. When they 
unpacked Willaby’s toys and found all 
but three of his precious china dishes 
shattered, he wasn’”* even sorry, for he 
knew now that dishes were for girls and 
not for him. The third afternoon home, 
it started to rain — an English rain. The 
old feeling in Willaby surged up and 
he opened the window to put his arm 
in the rain. But he drew it in quickly, 
noting how wilted the sleeve of his 
blouse had become. When his mother 
asked him to go on an errand, he went 


upstairs for Riis raincoat and rubbers 
and, opening the door, stepped gingerly 
out upon the wet pavement. 
Virginia Lehr, 17 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Free Academy 
Teacher, Margaret T. MacDonald 


Notice how the long, breathy sen- 
tences give the story a childlike at- 
mosphere. Children’s thoughts run 
along in an and-then-this-happered- 
and-then-that manner. Inconspicu- 
ous flashes of delicate adult humor, 
such as the explanation for Willaby’s 
sea sickness, enliven it. The story as 
a whole is nicely suggestive. We 
watch Willaby grow up without ever 
being bluntly told that adulthood is 
what has robbed him of his fine de- 
light in the freshness of life. In short, 
an adult is someone who knows that 
he ought to come in out of the rain. 

Phyllis Bicknel! has taken on an 
unusual task. “Timothy Takes a 
Walk” is, she says, “designed as the 
missing chapter of Galsworthy’s Man 
of Property. Notice how well Phyllis 
émphasizes the feeling for property 
throughout her composition. 


Timothy Takes A Walk 


Propping his huge fur collar higher 

around his ears and drawing on his 
- gloves a bit more snugly, Timothy ven- 
tured from his refuge in Bayswater 
Road upon one ot his rare expeditions 
to the outside world. He moved along 
steadily, at the speed of one who knows 
where he is going but has no definite 
time to arrive there. That is, he hoped 
he knew where he was going; but it 
was such a time since his last visit 
there, and the London streets were so 
twisted, no systematic plan at all. All 
these curves and corners were 2 waste 
of material. Now if he —— 

Two young boys with dirty faces and 
dirtier hands chased by after their bark 
boats, splashing Timothy as they passed. 
“Scalawag,” he thought angrily, wiping 
the wet, brown spots from his gray 
striped trousers, then wishing he had 
done it with something other than his 
new white linen handkerchief. His eyes 
darted after the two perpetrators. No 
manners. Now when he was a boy —— 

He slid his hand deep into his pocket 
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to assure himself of the presence of the 
silver and green striped paper he had 
found in the bottom of an old trinket 
chest last week. He remembered how, 
when he was a boy, his father would 
take him on the first Saturday after- 
noon of the month te a small sweet 
shop on the outskirts of the city, and 
would allow him to choose from the 
collection of candies and bonbons be- 
hind the glass case. Timothy had never 
varied his selection, but had always 
chosen the green and silver striped pack- 
age containing three hard, solid little 
candies, tasty but lasting. Since he had 
found the old wrapping he had wished 
increasingly for its contents, especially 
when he had realized the possibility of 
not being able to obtain them. He had 
not shown the wrapping to Hester or 
Juley, of course. They would not un- 
derstand, Those monthly trips had been 
a secret between his father and him- 
self, and he had always relished the 
thought that he was having more than 
his brothers and sisters. Yet there was 
the vague, eluding suspicion that per- 
haps they, too, had secrets like his. 
Perhaps theirs were even better. 

It was with relief that Timothy rec- 
ognized the old place. Three little bells 
jangled harshly when he opened the 
door. Discounting wear, the shop looked 
much as it had sixty-five years ago— 
the same glass case, the same ornate 
cash box, the same peppermint stick 
jax, and the same green and silver 
striped packages, at a half-penny more. 

He left the shop and started home, 
sucking one of the confections. Whether 
it was because the added half-penny 
had lowered the value, giving less for 
the money, or because man is inclined 
to regard a past thing as better or 
worse than it wis originally, Timothy 
did not enjoy the sweets as much as he 
had anticipated. It is doubtful that he 
realized that the candies were a sym- 
bol to him of the development of his 
first Forsythean trait, that of getting his 
money’s worth. That he was not en- 
joying this treat, thus not having full 
value for his money, irritated him, and 
he was in an unpleasant humor when 
he reached Bayswater Road. He just 
knew that he was going to be sick. 
Would Hester please ask Smither to 
fix him a hot mustard bath? 

Up in his room Timothy's hand felt 
th crumpled wrapping. He stared at 
it for a full two minutes, then crushed 
it into a ball, threw it to the flames in 
the fireplace, and turned his back on 
the fire. No Forsythe likes to admit a 
defeat by even a tiny piece of property. 


Phyllis Bicknell, 17 


Meriden (Conn.) High School 
Teacher, Eleanor Gantley 
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Can You 
head? 


Vv Can you read a newspaper ar- 

ticle critically enough to digest the 
information it contains, yet resist any 
possible propaganda or bias? 

As a newspaper reader, never ac- 
cept without question what you read. 

Headlines often mislead the careless 
newspaper reader. Headlines are writ- 
ten to attract your attention; often they 
are more lurid and violent than the 
news story that follows warrants. Too 
many Americans read no further than 
the headlines. 

Black-face type which features words 
like “assails,” “defies,” “bombards,” 
“spurns,” “attacks,” can usually make 
a headline arresting. But this same type 
of language can also bias your thinking. 

As an example of this misleading 
type of headline, Raymond Rubicam in 
his article, “Wife Kills Husband With 
Rubber Knife” (McCall’s, Jan., °47) 
states: “Even the most careful and con- 
structive dailies are tempted by the 
sport of battle language. When Andrei 
Gromyko made a sharp speech at a 
United Nations Council session accus- 
ing the United States of threatening 
world peace by keeping troops in 
China, one such paper promptly put 
Mr. Gromyko in the Soviet Army and 
had him shooting away at Yanks as 
follows: “GROMYKO TURNS GUNS 
ON YANKS IN CHINA.” 

Rules for responsible newspaper read- 





ing are simple. To follow them you will 
have to think with your mind, and not 
your emotions — as the headline writers 
sometimes wish you to do. 

Rule one is hurdle the headline. 
Read the whole news story to see if the 
headline is justified, 

Rule two is distinguish between re- 
porting of fact, and reporting of mere 
rumor or opinion. This rule is especially 
important when reading world news. 

Rule three is read more than one 
paper, and make sure that the papers 
have differing views. Compare the 
papers you read for accuracy, thorough- 
ness, and impartiality. 

Now test yourself for “reader respon- 
sibility” by reading the article re- 
printed below from the New York Jour- 
nal-American. When you have read 
it carefully, answer the questions. 


Hutson Ouster Traced to Reds 


Lake Success, Jan. 11.—Soviet 
Russia’s United Nations delegates 
and Socialist Trygve Lie, U.N. Sec- 
retary General, forced the resigna- 
tion of John B. Hutson, the only 
American member of the world 
body’s Secretariat, it was rumored 
here today. 

It has been known for months 
that Lie, a Norwegian Socialist, 
who is reported strongly influenced 
by Russian pressure, had disliked 
Hutson and that the resignation 
was virtually dictated to the capa- 
ble American official who has never 
attempted to hide his dislike of 
Communism. 

Hutson’s appearance at a dinner 
given in honor of General Bor, the 
head of the Polish nationalist army 
when the latter visited this coun- 
try, is said to have enraged An- 
drei A. Gromyko, Stalin’s delegate 
to the Security Council. 

Bor’s opposition to Soviet con- 


trol of Poland is well known and 
Hutson’s participation in the cere- 
mony honoring the Polish military 
leader was seen by Gromyko as ap- 
proval of Bor’s policies. 

Gromyko then demanded that 
Lie force Hutson’s resignation. 
Using the familiar Soviet pattern of 
coercion, Gromyko not only en- 
listed Lie’s Socialist sympathies, 
but hinted that Norway was in no 
position to oppose demands by 
Stalin’s delegates. 

Lie, it was rumored, then ap- 
pealed to certain United States dele- 
gates to the U.N. and to Washing- 
ton to remove Hutson on the 
grounds that he was creating “dis- 
unity” with the Soviet comrades. 

Despite the fact that Hutson, 
when he was offered the post, had 
been promised the job for five years 
and had sold his home in Washing- 
ton to move to New York, Lie’s 
request was obeyed. 


QUESTIONS: 


1. Does the story bear out the state- 
ment of the headline? 

2. How much appears to be fact, 
rumor, or opinion? How many times is 
the source given? Point out the state- 
ments that indicate it is not all fact. 
Find words which indicate opinion on 
the part of the reporter or the paper. 

3. What is the attitude of the writer 
towards Hutson? Towards Bor? To- 
wards Trygve Lie? Towards Gromyko? 
Find evidence to support your judgment. 

4. Is the sub-head a correct state- 
ment of the paragraphs which follow 
it? Point out the deliberate confusion. 

5. From reading this story, what 
would you judge to be the editorial 
policy of the newspaper? If the New 
York Times were printing this story, 
would it use so much space? Why? How 
would a leftist newspaper color it? 





Sharpen Your Wits 


WHAT “FAD” WHEN? 


The article titled “Only Fads Fade” 
names certain poets who were “fads” 
in their day. Match the names in col- 
umifi A to the correct thumbnail descrip- 
tion in column B. 


A B 
1. Villon —aA “one world” philoso- 
. pher 
2. Cummings _ Creator of “Maud” 


3. Do —Banished as hoodlum 
. — Allergic to capital let- 


ters 
4, Shakespeare —called “undisciplined” 


in the 18th century 
THE FUNCTION OF THE WORD 


“Mr. Maugham on the Function of 
the Novel” contains many useful and 


5. Tennyson 


difficult words, Ten are listed below. 
Practice these words by fitting each one 
in the sentence where it belongs. 


1. Intelligentsia 6. Reserve 

2. Debased 7. Plausibility 
8. Fray 8. Idiosyncrasy 
4. Palatable 9. Coherent 

5. Propagandists 10. Topical 


1. He had so many peculiarities that 
it might be said he had a talent for 





2. Many books have 
subjects of local or current interest. 

8. The government —— ___ 
paper money when it could not back it 
up with gold. 

4. Public land set aside for a special 
purpose is called a 

5. The appearance of being reason- 
able and true gave her manner 








6. His speech was so consistent that 
all listeners found it , 

7. _________ make_ systematic 
efforts to spread opinions and beliefs. 

8. Fight for the right side when you 
en 

9. Educated intellectual people are 
sometimes classed as —-__. 

10. The food was so badly cooked 
that it was not 





WORD GAME 


The same four-letter word will fill 
each gap below to equal each defini- 
tion, 

S——_—____equals 
column.” 

SU——_——_equals “lying flat.” 

S——____T equals “an old-fashioned 


musical instrument.” 


“a very important 
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For his brothers’ money, Mare 
deserved the Silver Star 


By Brooke Hanlon 


SYNOPSIS OF PART | 





ARC’S mother had not come 
M home until nearly one, and 

he’d been due at Dysart’s at 
one-thirty, and the time had been 
crowded with directions, an endless 
string of them. He'd had to bring the 
provisions in from the car, barrels of 
them, it had seemed. Stacks of dry- 
cleaning. A case of soft drinks. After 
struggling in the heat, he’d had to have 
a shower. By the time he had got to his 
soup and sandwiches, his mother had 
been at the telephone, looking dis- 
tracted. 

“Don’t say one more word to me.” 
Her lips had pressed tight, as she 
dialed, “I have to call about that bat- 
tery. Permanent wave, all afternoon. 
Nita not here. . . . Oh, Marc, do hurry. 
You're late now.” 
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He hurried. He hurried until he was 
out of the house, and then slowed. It 
was all set up now; his shoulders were 
hunched again and his eyes looked un- 
certainly ahead. His mother was going 
straight from the beauty shop to pick 
his father up in town; they'd go on to 
the train. . . 

At five minutes to four he was at the 
bus stop and waiting in the heat. Nita 
wouldn’t be on this one, either, if he 
knew anything, but he waited, scowling 
up the road. 

Dinner, permanent wave. It was the 
way women’s minds worked. As though 
all Bryce and Hobe were coming home 
for was broiled chickens and shortcake, 
for candles lighted, and Nita moving 
snail-like, with her eyelids half down, 
for coffee on the terrace, and liqueurs 
that his father would break out for 
Bryce and Hobe because they were 
men. He could see his dad, bursting 
with pride. 

His stomach began to stir strangely. 
The heat seemed to jump in front of 
him, and he shut his eyes for a moment. 

“There was that car business,” his 
father would say heavily at one time 
or another. 

“Don’t tell them.” It would have been 
simple enough, and he kicked savagely, 
now. “Are you going to tell them about 
the car?” A sentence, one he had been 
able to manage from the age of three: 
Was his mother going to tell Hobe and 
Bryce? He blinked up the road, hands 
clenched in his pockets. “Stand here and 
cry, why don’t you?” 

The bus passed him by thirty feet. 
Nita got out with a heavy bag, and 
the driver helped her, shoving the rest 
of her things. Bags and hatboxes, par- 
cels, an umbrella; striped skirt flirting, 
run-over shoes in the dried grass. He 
hated her more than he had remem- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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HOUSE SAYS EIGHT YEARS FOR PRESIDENT IS ENOUGH 


What Happened: Shades of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
other founding fathers had their say on 
Capitol Hill. All were quoted liberally 
as Congress debated the question of 
a two-term limit on the U. S. Presi- 
dency. 

The House of Representatives passed 
a resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to forbid any Presi- 
dent spending more than eight years 
in the White House. On the 295-to-121 
vote, House Republicans were joined by 
47 Democrats in approving the resolu- 
tion. 

If two-thirds of the Senate also votes 
for the resolution, it will go to the state 
legislatures for ratification. If approved 
by three-fourths of the state legislatures, 
the resolution will become the law of 
the land as the twenty-second amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The resolu- 
tion provides that this action must be 
taken within seven years. 





What’s Behind It: The Constitution 
places no limit on re-election. But 
George Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son started the two-term tradition by 
refusing nomination for a third term. 
This tradition was unbroken until Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
for a third term in 1940 and a fourth 
term in 1944. Supporters of the two- 
term limit point to the danger of one 
man acquiring too much power as Presi- 
dent over a period of many years. Op- 
ponents argue that the limit would 
place a straitjacket on voters who want 
to re-elect the man of their choice. 

Amendments to the Constitution may 
be proposed by a two-thirds vote of 
both houses of Congress, or by a nation- 
al convention called by Congress at the 
request of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the states. They may be ratified either 
by legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states, or by conventions in _three- 
fourths of the states. 


British Combine 


FRENCH TEEN-AGERS at a vocational school learn how to be coal miners 
by using this model of mine apparatus. After graduation, they will help 
to end-Europe’s coal famine and relieve shortage of skilled workers. 
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The Presidency is the subject of an- 
other proposal before Congress. The 
proposal provides that the Speaker of 
the House and then the President of the 
Senate be in line for the Presidency if 
both the President and Vice-President 
should die or become ineligible while in 
office. At present, the Secretary of State 
and other Cabinet officers are in line 
after the Vice-President. The change 
would not require a Constitutional 
amendment, since the Constitution gives 
Congress power to act on this matter. 


Calling Russia 


What Happened: Broadcasts in Rus- 
sian, with a slightly American accent, 
began from New York last month. The 
broadcasts will be transmitted to Mu- 
nich, Germany, where they will be re- 
layed instantly to the Mdscow-Lenin- 
grad area of Russia. 

The programs of news, music, inter- 
views, and discussions are sponsored 
by the International Broadcast Division 
of the U. S. State Department. They 
are intended to bring factual informa- 
tion about the American scene directly 
to the Russian people. 

What’s Behind It: The programs in 
Russian are something new, but foreign 
language broadcasts are an old story 
for the U. S. Government. The “Voice 
of the United States of America” pro- 
grams were in full swing during the war, 
under the direction of the Office of 
War Information. At present, “the 
Voice” includes 1,600 hours of pro- 
grams a month in Europe, the Far ‘East, 
and Latin America. Russian is the 
twenty-fifth language to be used. 


School Bus Upheld 


What Happened: The U. S. Supreme 
Court came up with a 5-to-4 decision on 
the right of parochial school children 
to be transported to school in buses at 
public expense. 

The case in question concerned chil- 
dren of a Catholic parochial school near 
Ewing, New Jersey. A New Jersey citi- 
zen opposed use of the funds for them. 
He said it was a violation of the first 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
prohibits laws establishing or aiding 
religious bodies. Public funds, he told 
the Court, should not be used to sup- 
port parochial school activities. 

But the Supreme Court majority dis- 
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agreed. Justice Hugo L. Black said that 
the New Jersey law providing tax money 
for school buses provided equal benefits 
for all. This service should not be de- 
nied to anyone because of his religion, 
the Court decided. For the Court mi- 
nority, Justice Wiley Rutledge claimed 
that the Constitution definitely closes 
the door on any state support for re- 
ligious institutions of any kind. 
What’s Behind It: The decision af- 
fects J6 states and the District of Col- 
umbia, all of which provide some 
form of transportation to church-oper- 
ated schools. It will also support the 
case of those who believe that Federal 
aid to education should be available to 
parochial as well as public schools. 


Debate Over Atomic Chief 


What Happened: Delayed-action fire- 
works exploded over President Truman’s 
appointment of David E. Lilienthal as 
chairman of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. The President originally 
nominated the former head of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the four 
other commission members last Oc- 
tober. 

When Senate members of the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee began hearings on confirmation of 
the appointments, fiery opposition ap- 
peared. It came from Senator Kenneth 
McKellar, Democrat of Tennessee. Sen- 
ator McKeller has been a foe of Mr. 
Lilienthal ever since th. former TVA 
head refused to give TVA jobs as po- 
litical rewards to those in favor with 
Tennessee politicians. He charged that 
Mr. Lilienthal allowed the TVA to be 
over-run with Communists. This charge 
led Mr. Lilienthal te make a stirring 
statement on Americanism. (See page 
3.) 

Senators Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire and Kenneth Wherry of Ne- 
braska, leading Republicans, then op- 
posed Mr. Lilienthal for his “New Deal- 
ism.” Conservative Southern Demo- 
crats joined the growing opposition. 

What’s Behind It: The Lilienthal ar- 
gument is a warning to President Tru- 
man that he must take care in selecting 
men for high-ranking Federal jobs. Ap- 
pointees of a Democratic President must 
win approval from a Republican-led 
Senate. Differences between Mr. Tru- 
man and Congress would lead to a stale- 
mate in Federal appointments. 
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Official t N. Pho 


“Walkie-talkie” without the “talkie.” U.N. 
is testing new one-pound radio receiving set 
allowing delegates to walk about during ses- 
sions and still tune in to any of five lan- 
guages in which a speech is being translated. 


Five Down — Three to Go 


What Happened: With a sense of re- 
lief but not of full satisfaction, dele- 
gates signed their names to the five 
peace treaties for Nazi Germany's five 
European partners in war. These peace 
settlements with Italy, Romania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Finland were 
signed on February 10 in Paris, where 
World War I peace treaties were signed 
28 years ago. 

The historic ceremony took place in 
the Salon de la Paix (Hall of Peace) 
and in the adjoining Salle de L’Horloge 
(Clock Room), so named for the mag- 
nificent clock on the mantelpiece. 

Each of the five representatives of 
the smaller Axis nations signed for his 
country. Delegates from the United 
States, France, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia, and 7 smaller Allied nations also 
signed. Since all 21 Allied nations were 
not at war with all the five enemy coun- 
tries, every nation did not sign every 
treaty. 

Yugoslavia does not like the new 
Italo-Yugoslav border, and publicly pro- 
tested the terms before signing the 
Italian treaty. 

In defeated Italy, the nation ob- 
served a day of mourning as a sign of 
protest against the terms of the Italian 
treaty. Romania, Bulgaria, and Hungary 
have also protested the terms of their 





treaties, but it is quite unlikely that 
any changes will be made. 

Treaties with Germany, Austria, and 
Japan are still to be adopted. 

What's Behind ht: After 15 months of 
negotiations, the five peace treaties are 
ready for the history books — except for 
one more step. The legislatures of each 
of the signatory nations must give their 
final approval. The treaties will take 
effect, however, when approved by the 
legislatures of the Big Four Allies. 

In the United States, this step of rati- 
fication is up to the Senate, which must 
approve all treaties by a two-thirds vote. 
After World War I, the Senate turned 
down the Versailles Treaty, mainly be- 
cause it would have made the U. S. a 
member of the League of Nations. The 
United States never joined the League. 
Separate peace treaties were made be- 
tweeri U. S. and Germany and her al- 
lies in 1921. 


Britain’s Battle for Coal 


What Happened: The Second Battle 
of Britain is being waged by the British 
people. The enemies are Old Man Win- 
ter (the coldest weather in half a cen- 
tury) and the lagging coal production. 

The shortage of coal in Britain be- 
came so serious that Minister of Fuel 
and Power Emanuel Shinwell ordered 
electric power to be cut off in all of 
England, Scotland and Wales for at 
least a week. This caused a shut-down 
of most industries and temporarily 
forced out of employment more than 
five million workers. 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee ap- 
pealed to the people of Britain to co- 
operate in the national crisis. Opposi- 
tion leader Winston Churchill bitterly 
attacked the Labor Government for this 
“awkward situation.” 

What’s Behind It: The reasons for the 
present crisis in Britain are (a) man- 
power shortage in the mines, (b) in- 
creased use of coal (due to the sudden 
cold spell), (c) lack of modern min- 
ing equipment, and (d) transportation 
bottlenecks which have disrupted ‘coal 
movements. 

The charge was made that the crisis 
was caused by the recent nationaliza- 
tion (state ownership) of the mines. 
But British coal production has been 
decreasing for years. Since the national- 
ization of the coal industry last January 
1, there has been a marked increase in 
production, but not sufficient to catch 
up with consumption. The New York 
Herald Tribune pointed out editorially, 
“It would be much easier to prove that 
the Socialist government had made mis- 
takes than to show that Socialism as a 
system was at fault.” 





The Outsider 


(Continued) 


bered, Marc discovered. She had 
needled him because his leg wasn't 
right; that was something he felt, rather 
than knew. He took his own good time 
about getting down to her. 

“How are you, Nita? . . . All right, 
give me the big bag, the box. Can you 
manage the rest?” 

“I can manage, all right. How you 
makin’ it, Mr. Marc?” They started up 
the hill. “You didn’t go and get drafted 
up yet, did you?” 


It was a social effort and not a crack, 


but he couldn't answer right away. 
“No,” he said at last. “You haven't lost 
any weight, have you?” She still had 
that trick of lowering her eyelids, and 
it showed that she remembered all their 
fights. She remembered, no doubt, the 
way he had stood livid in front of her 
a couple of times, unable to cope, un- 
able to prove anything or to promise 
anything. “I'll lock them in my room 
and keep the key.” Nita was asking 
about his mother now. 

“She’s all right. She has to meet my 
brothers’ train. (If it hadn’t been for 
you I could have met it, too. I might 
have kept them quiet for a while.) 
What have you got in this bag, bricks 
or something? . . . Now, listen. Din- 
ner’s at seven. Broilers and those potato 
puffs — wait, I’ve got it written down.” 

He dug for the crumpled list, hur- 
ried again. It pleased him to make her 
walk fast. “You can’t make Nita move 
or think fast,” his mother always 
mourned. “Try to hurry her, and she 
does everything wrong.” He glanced 
back, and she was chewing her mint 
gum as she toiled upward, “You used 
to bring the car down for me,” she re- 
minded. 

“The battery’s run down.” 

“Oh.” 


Tue dogs set up a savage barking 
when they passed the garage, and Nita 
chosé to put on one of her acts, her voice 
high: “You still got those old dogs? I 
ain't going to stay.” 

“Range!” he called. “Flak! . . . Of 
course we've still got them. What did 
you think? Come on.” He relented. 
“They're penned up.” 

He went through the kitchen and into 
the narrow passage leading from it to 
the maid’s room and garage, Nita at 
his heels. His mother had opened the 
inner garage door to let the air circu- 
late. When Range hurled his body at 
the screen, growling low in his throat, 
Nita screamed. Marc stopped. “Range!” 
he snapped. “Down. Quiet.” 

“I ain't going to stay.” Nita savored 
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the drama. “That old dog is mean.” 

“There’s no bus,” Marc pointed out 
tiredly. He dropped the bag in the 
kitchen and went in to shut the garage 
door, and came back. “Come on, now. 
I'm going to lock them in my room. 
You're not to go near them.” 

“You take them out of that garage or 
I won't stay. Right beside my room 
barkin’ and growlin’.” 

“The dogs love you, Nita.” He put 
the stuff into her room. “You were al- 
ways so good to them. . . . You all right 
now? Got the list?” . 

“The last place I worked had the 
washroom right next to my room,” she 
announced tartly. 

“Well, it’s still in the basement here.” 

The leashes were in the pocket of his 
slacks upstairs, and he went up to get 
them. He’d air Range and Flak and 
then lock them in his room. “For the 
duration,” he thought, making a face. 


Bryce and Hobc hadn't seen Range since ' 


he’d come back from the Coast Guard 
but he’d remember every single thing 
about them. Never forgetting anything 
must have made him a good war dog, 
too. When they all got together tonight 
it would be a sort of veterans’ reunion. 
Bryce would stretch his long legs out 
and pull Range back on them, and the 
zany would lie there addled with bliss. 

He had to grin, trying the lock of his 
door, It was a little stiff, and he worked 
it back and forth a few times, absently. 
The feeling of a wrong noise down- 
stairs came to him late. The outside 
garage door—but no one would be 
coming in that way. He moved, frown- 
ing, to the window, and saw the red 
service car the same moment that he 
thought of Bing Hubbard and the bat- 
tery. 

“Hey, Marc!” The voice sang out 
downstairs. “I brought the battery. Hey, 
what — Marc!” There was a rushing 
sound. At the same instant there was 
Nita’s scream. 

“Cellar,” he thought. “She must have 
—” He was plunging on the stairs, 
stumbling, half falling. His heart 
thudded in his throat, the screaming 
was in his ears and Bing ran past him, 
white-faced, on the cellar stairs. “I'll 
get something. He turned on me, too 
—” The screaming drowned it. 

It was only a minute. It was a cen- 
tury. Nita down, and on her feet again 
in the laundry room, and Range, seem- 
ing not to know Mare. “Range — 
Range!” For the first time in his life 
Range didn’t listen, and Marc sucked in 
his breath, sobbingly, trying to keep his 
wrestling hold. “Range,” he sobbed, his 
mouth at the dog’s var. “Run, Nita — 
run!” 

His voice was gone; it was just his 
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lips moving. She could have made it, 
but she stood as though paralyzed, her 
mouth open, her eyes on a gash in her 
arm. Her knees sagged, then, and she 
went down as Range broke free. 

It was true. Mare tackled again, 
thudding against the concrete with the 
dog. He didn’t have the speed. Nor the 
right balance. He was being thrown, 
and sprawling on the concrete floor. He 
couldn’t move, but had to, half crawl- 
ing, lurching to his feet in one move- 
ment, agonized eyes on the game-room 
door. He made it, half running, half 
falling, and dry sobs racking him. The 
gun was there, but he had to feel for 
it. 

He couldn’t see his way back to the 
laundry, but stumbled on. His eyes 
cleared because they had to. . They 
cleared to show Nita hanging to the 
tubs by one arm; the other, streaming 
blood that drained the shaking out of 
him, bringing the gun up. No shot in 
the woods had ever been as fast as that 
one. A turning shot, Range’s head 
against the white-washed wall, and his 
body crumpling in the middle of his 
leap. 


M ARC didn’t know anything then. 
He stood dragging his breath in and 
trembling again. Bing Hubbard touched 
his arm, and then looked at Range and 
put down the wrench he'd brought. 
Nita sobbed loudly. 

The shaking stopped when it had to. 
“Come on, Nita.” He went slowly to 
her. “We'll take you to the hospital. 
Stop crying, now. Let me wash it.” 

Her face grayed, but she let him wash 
the arm and swab it with clean towels. 
It was gashed above the elbow, and 
below. Bing handed him more towels, 
and he bound the cut places. “I’m 
sorry.” It was someone else talking, 
voice steady. “Are you hurt any place 
else?” 

“Waist torn and shoulder scratched, 
that’s all.” It was Bing. “I'll start the 
car, Marc. I pass right by the hospital.” 

He must have helped her up the steps 
and into the car, for he was standing 
there, though someone else was still do- 
ing the talking. “The doctors will fix 
you up, Nita. Don’t worry. My father 
and mother will come right around. 
They'll take care of everything.” 

“If I hadn’t opened the door to 
shout,” Bing said. The service car was 
moving, Nita huddled in it. “I’m sorry, 
Marc.” 

“You didn’t know. It’s okay.” 

He stood in the garage with his face 
working. When Flak came and hunched 
close to his feet, strange, choked sounds 
began to come out of his throat. He 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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ICKING the top man-athlete in 

the nation is about as easy as 

tossing a juke box over the White 

House — there are so many 14-carat can- 
didates for the No. 1 honor. 

When it comes to girl athletes, how- 
ever, it’s a cinch. No. 1 can’t be any- 
body but Mildred “Babe” Didrikson. 
Here’s a gal who can do more things 
with a golf ball, basketball, bowling 
ball, or baseball than Sinatra can with 
a love song. 

Right now Babe is concentrating on 
golf. And she’s making a joke of the 
girls’ tournaments. The average girl 
golfer gurgles with delight when she 
socks a ball over 200 yards. And if she 
can cover a course in two or three over 
par (about 75 strokes in all), she'll go 
out and buy herself a couple of those 
whacky $50 hats. 

To Babe, that’s kid stuff. She can 
wallop a ball anywhere from 250 to 
300 yards, and what she does to par 
shouldn’t happen to a poodle. 

In winning the national women’s 
title and various other tournaments the 
past year, she chalked up rounds of 
64. 65 and 66! Even the men golfers 
would give their pet putters for that 
kind of scores. 

Babe is a tall, lean Texan, about 33 
vears old, who broke into the head- 
lines in 1930. That was the year she 
made the Beaumont High School base- 
ball team. 

After graduation, she joined the 
Golden Cyclones girls’ basketball team 
of Dallas. In one year she became the 
greatest player in girls’ basketball. She 
wound up on the all-American team 
fire times! 

Babe then turned to track and field. 
“Sensational” isn’t the word for her 
success. “Colossal” is more like it. 





“Babe” Didrickson 


In the national title meet in 1932, 
Babe entered seven events. All she suc- 
ceeded in doing was to cop first place 
in the broad jump, shot put, javelin 
throw, hurdles, and baseball throw. 
She also tied for first in the high jump 
and placed fourth in the discus throw. 
Not bad for a beginner, eh? 

After this little “warm-up” Babe was 
disappointed when the officials ruled 
that she could compete in only three 
events in the world’s championship 
Olympic Games. 

So she went out and cracked world 
records in all three of the events — 
javelin, hurdles and high jump. ‘All 
of these records still stand! 

During the Olympic Games, Babe 
never could get enough action. On days 
when she had nothing to do, she tried 
to get the other girls on the team to 
compete against her in their favorite 
sport. 


She challenged the swimmers, the 
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Open “the door, Richard, 
Open it to the Hall of Fame! 
Here’s a gal that rates the 





honor, 
A “Babe” who’s tops in 


ev'ry game! 


divers — everybody. But they had their 
schedules, too. So Babe never got a 
chance to prove she was the best in 
every sport. 

After the Games she took up golf, 
and I’ve already told you how she 
made out. She then took up bowling. 
Within two months she rolled up a 
268 game. Ask any bowler how good 
that score is. 

Then Babe started playing tennis. 
She quickly proved a whiz. Just as she 
was about ready to start mowing down 
the country’s tennis greats, she up and 
quit. There were too many other things 
to do. 

A lot of sportswriters mistakenly 
think of Babe as a “muscle moll.” This 
isn’t true. Ask her husband, George 
Zaharias, the sports promoter. Babe 
cooks. sews, launders. In fact she’s the 
perfect wife — in between cracking rec- 
ords of one sort or another. ’ 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 








“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Vi SONG OF SCHEHEREZADE 
(Universal. Produced by Edward 
Kaufman. Directed by Walter 
Reisch.) 


A publicity notice on our desk com- 
ments that this film “is based on an in- 
cident in the life of the composer Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff.” The preface to the 
movie explains that this story was “in- 
spired by the music of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kei.” Either of these vague explana- 


tions of source should warn you that 
this film is more fancy than fact. 

This operetta-like yarn about a year 
Rimsky-Korsakoff spent as a midship- 
man in the Russian navy shows the 
Hollywood imagination at its freest. 
However, if you like Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s music, the samplings you get here 
are generous and pleasant. No doubt 
his music will be in for a wave of popu- 
larity such as Chopin’s enjoyed after 
A Song to Remember. 

On the dramatic side, you may find 
some amusement in Brian Donlevy’s 
portrayal of a hard-bitten commander of 
the would-be composer's ship. Eve Ar- 
den, as a once wealthy lady of Morocco, 
shows her flair for comedy and Charles 
Kullman, the Metropolitan opera tenor, 
as ship’s doctor, is a happy addition on 
the musica] side. But as Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Jean Pierre Aumont only makes 
us wonder: How hammy can you get? 


 SINBAD THE SAILOR (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Stephen Ames. Directed 
by Richgrd Wallace.) 


Hollywood has given Sinbad the 
Sailor an eighth voyage—one more 
than he made in the Arabian Nights. As 
Sinbad, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., proves 
that he can leap from roof to roof and 
flash his teeth as ably as his famous 


.father. 


Sinbad the Sailor is a carnival of sat- 
ins, jewels, swinging ropes. and pirates. 
The sets are painted cardboard; the cos- 
tumes and architecture an extravagant 
mixture of periods and places. 

The film is a heyday for brilliant tech- 
nicolor — its most delightful feature. 
But it’s too bad that this fantasy rests 
on a typically trite Hollywood script 
—with too much Maureen O'Hara to 
do justice to an adventure of the fabu- 
lous Sinbad. 





The Outsider 


(Concluded) 


went numbly through the house, then, 
and down the stairs, and to his knees 
in the laundry-room. He sobbed with 
his face buried in the dead dog’s coat. 
“I had to. I had to, Range.” 

He was sick, in the basement bath. 
Then he gathered his dog up, and stood 
with him in the bitterest moment of his 
life. He pushed blindly out and down 
to the tool shed with his burden. . . . 

Upstairs, on his bed, face down, he 
was conscious at last that the phone had 
been ringing a long time. “Marc.” His 
mother’s voice was frightened. “I rang 
and rang.” 

He managed to tell her. It was a 
telling of wooden words, and long 
pauses. He had been down on the bed 
for a long time before what his mother 
had said came through. The train was 
late; she was coming home by taxi, and 
his father would wait for the boys. He 
got up leadenly, locked his door. 

.There had been times when he'd 
wanted to run away, but it wasn’t that 
way now. There was no place now that 
he wanted to run to, and go on living. 
He pushed his face farther and farther 
into the pillow, moving it helplessly, 
but it was no good. He could see Range 
running, and could feel his head warm 
on his foot. 

His mother called the hospital, and 
ran up the stairs, and he pushed his 
face harder into the pillow. She was 
saying things on the other side of the 
door, but he, didn’t hear. 

After a while he got up and dragged 
himself to the window, and stood look- 
ing down at the tool shed, his face 
empty now, his heart empty. His clothes 
were stained, he noted dully. 

When his father tried the door at last 
he sat staring at it, not moving, in si- 
lence. “Come on down, son. The boys 
are here.” 

He kept saying things, not very loud. 

“The old fellow wouldn’t know, Marc. 
You realize that, don’t you? What hap- 
pened, who did it— he wouldn’t know 
a thing about that.” There was another 
silence. “We'll put him under that 
syringa bush where he used to lie sum- 
mers. Bryce and Hobe think that’s the 
best place. too. He loved it out there. 
He’s — okay now, son.” 

Marc couldn’t say anything now, be- 
cause he was crying. He had to keep 
it quiet. He could hear his father’s feet 
shuffling; then they stopped, and his 
voice went gruff: “You're a better man 
than I am, Marc. I couldn’t have done 
it.” He went away. 

Bryce’s voice came, then, a quiet au- 
thority in it: “All right. Open it up 
now, Marc.” When Bryce talked that 
way you moved; you always had. Marc 





turned the key in the lock, and his 
brothers pushed in. Bryce, with Hobe 
behind him, neither of them saying 
hello any more than he did; it would 
have been silly. There was no way of 
hiding his tear-stained face and his 
blood-stained clothes from them. 

“You got here,” he said,-holding his 
lips stiff. “Train was late, huh?” 

“Forty minutes late,” Bryce said, “Get 
yourself cleaned up now.” Bryce’s 
hand on his arm for a moment. “It’s 
over.” 

“I had to. He went berserk.” 

“Sure, you had to.” His brother's 
voice was tired, but level. “You come to 
tough things, get them over, forget 
them.” He walked to the window. “Giv- 
ing an order to let go at a Nip ship, 
feeling in your heart it’s got some of 
our men on it —” 

“Sending a man out and knowing he 
won't come back, and he’s your good 
friend,” Hobe said. “Kick the clothes 
off now. Get a shower.” 


Tue boys were home. It came to 
Marc, slowly. Bryce and Hobe Charles, 
and Marc, all together in his room. 
Bryce thrust a cigarette into Marc’s 
mouth, and Hobe lighted it for him. 
Two of them sitting on the bed now, 
Hobe in a chair, his legs stretched out. 
Each one of them seemed to know it 
was a moment for thinking about Range. 
His speed and his strength and his love, 
and all the silly things he’d done as a 
pup. Roughhouse on the grass. Rough- 
house in the living-room, and _ their 
mother lamenting about the rug, but 
laughing, too. 

“He’s down in the tool shed,” Marc 
said quietly. 

He drew his breath in deeply, and 
found that some of the pain was gone. 
Some of it was shared, and gone. There 
was a new thing in his brothers’ eyes, 
too, looking at him; a changed accept- 
ance of him, a respect. “You sure 
stretched up,” Hobe said. “How much?” 

“Five eleven.” 

“I shouldn’t have asked.” Hobe was 
five ten, and they laughed a little. 

“Can’t seem to get my weight up, 
though. Keep sticking around a hun- 
dred and fifty.” Mare looked down at 
the end of his cigarette. “I been doing 
everything wrong,” he said evenly. 
“Everything. Hit a car and ran away, 
that was worst. Woman hurt.” 

“Well, you got that mistake over.” 
Bryce said it quietly. “You have to find 
out once what being afraid can do to 
you, just to make sure it can never do 
anything to you again.” 

“Like today,” Hobe said soberly. 
“You were right there, pushing through, 
and the hardest way. . . . We'd better 
go down’ now. For my money” — Hobe 

owled it from the door, reaching into 

pocket — “this is yours!” He'd tossed 





something —his Silver Star. He clat- 
tered down the stairs. 

A lot of things seemed to wash away 
from Marc in the shower. The loneli- 
ness, the feeling that he was in a fight 
with everyone. He must have been a 
dope to think his father and mother 
couldn’t be talked to; he remembered 
their voices at the door, trying to reach 
him. 

Dressed, his hair slicked, his heart 
heavy, he went noiselessly down the 
stairs. Flak came to the steps and 
waited. His father’s voice came low 
from the living-room. “Lucky shot, my 
foot,” he was saying. “Just stick around, 
boys. You'll see something.” 

Standing, and pulling Flak’s ears, 
Marc thought for the first time, with 
slow clarity, how it had been. He had 
learned to shoot; he had learned by 
digging in and working and hanging 
on; if he hadn’t learned, Nita might be 
dead or badly hurt. It would have to be 
that way with other things, too — he 
stood frowning — things in books, out 
of them, Having a leg that kept a few 
breaks from him only meant that he'd 
have to learn more than most guys. It 
wasn’t a happy thought nor an un- 
happy one; it was just sober and a little 
sad, and straight! 


Reprinted with permission of The Ameri- 
can Magazine and the author. 





Peppered Pop 


Golfer: “Hi, caddie! Isn’t Major Pep- 
per out of that bunker yet? How many 
strokes has he had?” 

Caddies “Seventeen ordinary, sir, and 
one apoplectic!” 


Mutual Magazine 


Caught in the Act 


The man of the house finally took all 
the disabled umbrellas to a repair shop. 
Two days later, on his way to his office, 
when he got up to leave the street car, 
he absentmindedly laid hold of the um- 
brella belonging to a woman beside 
him, for he was in the habit of carrying 
one. The woman cried “Stop, thief!” and 
rescued her umbrella. 

The same day, he stopped at the re- 
pair shop and received all eight of his 
umbrellas. As he entered a street car, 
with his unwrapped umbrellas tucked 
under his arm, he was horrified to see 
the lady of his morning adventure 
glaring at him. Her voice came to him 
charged with withering scorn: “Huh! 
Had a good day, didn’t you?” 


Mutual Magazine 


Stee—rike One! 


Son: “Do they play baseball in Eng- 
land?” 

Dad: “Not very much.” 

Son: “Then who's this British um- 
pire they’re always talking about? ne 
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SHE TESTS | 
JET ENGINES 


The Story of 
, Marguerite Haven Hartl 


Only 21 years old, Marguerite Hartl already has 
graduated from college, successfully completed the 
G-E student engineering Test Course, and is a full- 
fledged engineer. Marguerite’s job is in and around 
planes; she is the only girl-engineer who has had the 
opportunity to work at the new General Electric 
Flight Test Laboratory. 

Jet propulsion testing is one of the main projects 
now underway at the Laboratory, and Marguerite has 
used her engineering training in helping to install the 
jet engines aboard the flying laboratories. 

When the Flight Test Center plans a test, the equip- 
ment must first be set up; instruments must be installed. 
After the actual testing has taken place, Marguerite 
transcribes technical data, checks the information 
given by the instruments and plots curves to record 


this information. General Electric Co., Schenectady, lee 
New York Marguerite received most of her schooling in Scotia, New York. 
r In high school she took part in dramatic productions. Her liking for 
mechanical drawing was the beginning of her career in engineering. 
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While earning her Mechanical Engineering degree at Cornell, she After graduation, Marguerite flew back to Schenectady in her 
worked as Managing Editor of the college <one magazine uncle's plane, and shortly after started work at G.E. Recently 
and belonged to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. married, Marguerite and her engineer-husband like to swim and ski. 
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Q. The boys in our class are terrible 
spongers. When the girls plan a party, 
they come and eat like threshing ma- 
chines. Then they just sit around and 
wait for the next invite. They never 
think of asking us out. What can we 
do about this situation? 

A. We have a hunch we know what's 
behind this story of the threshing ma- 
chines! Let us tell you a story about 
our Kid Sister’s Junior Prom. 

This story took place in a little up- 
state New York town. The boys in this 
town, like the boys in most towns, dated 
a little, but they weren’t the greatest 
Casanovas in the world. Maybe they 
were a little shy about asking for dates. 
Maybe they didn’t have enough “spot 
cash” to do the town every Saturday 
night. Anyway, the girls decided they 
weren't getting around as much as 
Cinderella’s big sisters, and they de- 
cided to do something about it. 

The girls figured that if the boys 
didn’t ask them out, they'd invite the 
boys. So the girls, like you and like 
girls in a hundred other towns, began 
to plan the parties. Every Friday night 
there'd be a big party at one of the 
girl’s homes. For a while, everything 
was fine, and a good time was had by 
all. 

But pretty soon the boys stopped 
bothering about asking these girls for 
dates. Ungrateful? Maybe. But the boys 
figured that when the girls wanted to 
see them, the girls would fix up a get- 
together. 

Then came the Junior Prom, the big 
event of the year. The boys were out of 









the habit of making date arrangements 
and they didn’t bother about asking 
their girls several weeks ahead as they 
had in the “good old days.” As time 
grew shorter, the girls began to get 
panicky for fear they wouldn’t get to 
the Prom at all. They also began to be 
furious at those good-for-nothing boys 
who'd been sitting on their porches 
and eating their ice cream. “We'll fix 
them” they decided. 

So all the girls invited dates from out 
of town. Well, you can imagine how 
burned up the local boys were when 
they finally did get around to their last- 
minute inviting. But naturally, they 
couldn’t let the girls get away with 
being the Most Spiteful Sex. So they 
went to a neighboring high school and 
coralled their own imports. 

Now maybe you're thinking this is a 
comical situation, and that it served 


BOY dates GIRL 


everybody right for being so stupid. 
But it wasn’t funny; it was tragic. The 
Junior Prom—which everyone had 
worked so hard on and looked forward 
to for so long — was a complete fizzle. 
Every member of the Junior Class was 
there with a date he or she didn’t really 
care about. 

Our Kid Sister, who was with a 
basketball player from Spencerport 
High, just kept looking wistfully over 
her shoulder at Joe Jenkins, the local 
basketball hero who was dancing with 
some strange little blonde. And Joe was 
thinking glumly that his heart wasn’t 
really in this Foreign Relations business. 
Even the faculty chaperones felt like 
weeping at the strained state of affairs. 

Is there a moral? 

Our Kid Sister thinks so, and she’s 
an older and wiser woman these days, 
going to Senior Proms, and with the 
right lad, too! 

She says: “At the time we blamed the 
boys, but now I see that we really 
messed things up. It’s okay to figure 
that the girls ought to throw a party 
now and then, because high school 
boys aren’t made of money. And I think 
most fellows appreciate an occasional 
party “on the house.” BUT, girls cut 
their own throats when they forget that 
boys like to be the Chasers and the 
Planners. If a gang of girls completely 
takes over party-planning, boys begin 
to take a half-hearted interest in those 
girls. ° 

“Our Prom taught us a lesson,” the 
Kid Sister says. “We cut the chasing 
and let the boys chase us. When boys 








have to go to a little trouble to get 
a date with us, they seem to value the 
date more.” 

“When the number of dates you have 
depends on the state of a boy’s finances, 
you may not get around as much,” she 
points out sagely, “but one date that 
comes from a boy’s heart’ is worth ten 
that you can arrange for yourself by 
running after the boys!” 


Q. We've had a Library Club in our 
school for many years. It’s pretty much 
like other clubs in that it sponsors 
parties, puts on plays, etc.; but there 
are two unique clauses in its constitu- 
tion. One is that members give a volun- 
tary amount of service to the library 
each week. The other clause stipulates 
that each member must turn in some 
kind of creative work during the year. 
This can be art, writing, handicraft, 
etc. 

This year a number of social-minded 
girls joined the club, and they're set on 
having more parties and dances. In 
other words, they want to turn the club 
into a date bureau. Is there anything 
we can do to save our club’s traditions? 


A. We hope so. While we're all for 
dating, we agree that there’s a time and 
place for everything. A school’s extra- 
curricular schedule can easily become 
bogged down with clubs that do little 
beyond giving members another activity 
to list after their names in the yearbook. 
A club that has as constructive a pro- 
gram as your Library Club has is a club 
worth belonging to. 

Perhaps, if several of your old mem- 
bers— who have benefited from the 
club’s program in the past — talked to 
the new members and explained the 
club’s purposes and traditions, they 
would see your point of view. In the 
future you might protect your club’s 
tradition by limiting club membership 
to those students who show that they 
understand the club’s objectives and 
are willing to help carry them out. 

A note to the social-minded gals: 
There are two ways to perk up your 
date life. One is to throw a barrage of 
parties. Results aren’t always guaran- 
teed here, and this method can be too 
much of a good thing. (Remember the 
Junior Prom story!) The second way is 
to save a little time in that crowded 
schedule of yours for self-development. 


_ If you cultivate interests and activities 


that develop your mind and personality, 
you'll be the worthwhile kind of person 
boys want to know. 

Aren’t the popular gals in your high 
school the ones who do things, who 
have something to talk about. We're 
betting they are. Next time your club 
president says it’s time to be up and 
doing, try being Susie-on-the-Spot, in- 
stead of a Susie dreaming of how to 
wangle a coke date. 
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Mike Unfair to Baby Sitters! 


We're impressed with the ingenious- 
ness of a young couple who've had 
‘rouble in getting a “baby sitter” when 
they want to spend an evening out. 
They’ve rigged up a microphone right 
over their youngster’s crib. Every time 
they want to step over to a neighbor's 
for an evening, they carry a small re- 
ceiving set along with them. This pro- 
vides instant communiques whenever 
anything startling develops on the home 
front. — R.C 


The City Gets a Screen-test 


“You should have a screen-test, Phila- 
delphia,” we heard Samuel Goldwyn 
suy to the City of Brotherly Love the 
other day. 

We're kidding? Well, yes we are. 
But it may happen any minute. The 
latest wrinkle in film-making is casting 
cities in movies instead of relying on 
Hollywood-built sets. In Sam Gold- 
wyn’s The Best Years of Our Lives the 
action you saw supposedly took place 
in a mythical American town called 
Boone City. The city on the screen was 
actually Cincinnati, Ohio, Cincinnati 
was chosen from a dozen other Ameri- 
can cities as the most representative 
community of its size in the U. S. 

Goldwyn’s scouts went on an exten- 
sive aerial tour of the United States 
and photographed scenes in ag 
lis, New Orleans, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Newark, Houston, Seattle, and 
Cincinnati. These screen tests were run 
off as carefully as any lovely lady’s test. 
Some of the girls — excuse us, cities — 
were disqualified because of smoke and 
fog. Others looked too “citified” on the 
screen or too “small-townish.” But Cin- 
cinnati met with the judges’ approval, 
and was promptly cast in The Best 
Years, 

It looks as if this is going to be a 
trend. In Louis de Rochemont’s forth- 
coming Boomerang you'll be seeing the 
handsome face of Stamford, Conn. 
Stamford 4s cast as Fairport, U.S.A. 

We hesitate to think what effect this 
may have on local Chambers of Com- 
merce once the word gets around. 
Can't you see the day Galveston is 
groomed for her screen career with na- 
tional advertisements reading: Go See 
Glamorous Gorgeous Galveston. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of something that’s “brand 
new?” If so, write us about it. We'll pay $1 for 
any item used in this column. Address Allen 
Albright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic 








Hl, WILMER ! 
GEE. IM GLAD YOU 
CAN STAY ALL 




















6 NIGHT WILMER- 
WHY DONT YOU GET 
YOUR PAJAMAS OUT 











NO ROOM! I WASNT 

SURE YOUR FOLKS HAD 
ENOUGH NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT! 

















—* 1 
czines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

















































































youll peck it auay wth pleesure / 


Say, fellows— you'll travel far 
with this breakfast! A couple of 
crunchy Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat biscuits and lots of milk 
... that’s a whale of a wonderful 
way to get plenty of vim and 
vigor! The tasty, toasty whole 
wheat flavor goes fine with fruit, 
too...and Mom can fix it for you 
hot or cold! Ask for Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat next time you 
go to the store—it’s the original 
Niagara Falls product. 








Paddle the sparkling 
waters of a sunny lake, 
rest on the cool pools 
of a shady cove, lost in 
a world of peace and 
contentment — you and 

your Old Town Canoe. 
Light and well balanced 

—built to last for years. 
FREE CATALOG shows all 


kinds of canoes for pad- 


dling, sailing, outboards. 
Also sailboats, outboard 


- YOU'RE 
AN 
EXPLORER 


in an 
Old Town 
Canoe 


boats, dinghies, rowboats. 
Address Old Town Cance 
Company, 353 Elm Street, 
Old Town, Maine. 








-BLEMISHES < 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
eg CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
priseyou! Recommended 
: by many nurses. At all 
ie druggists. Buy today! 












CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 





Mount Your Pictures in an ee 


with 
3 Engel Poc-ket Art Corners. 
Unexcelled for photos, cards, stamps, etc. 
Neat -easy to use - gummed inside for holding 
— tight or loose. At photo supply and 
counters, or send 10c for pkg. of 100 
ond free samples to 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 


Dept. GN. 4717 No. Clark, Chicago-40 


SENIORS: 











class- 
merica’s 


St our 


largest and most ——— ee line of 
Modern 
40% ba Lowest 

cards ple kit. Write today to 
PRINTERAPT, 1425 E. Elm St., Seran- 
to 


GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 


prices. Free 















Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. \@/ 
Pins, Me up. Write metas for free catalog. \Y 

P, Metal er, N.Y 








ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of @RADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
‘ Lowest > = Sothay Bal ne 





— commmensens. 
ed party Write 6 GRAFT-CARD Paar Ageocien ain i te Satie See, 





HE DAYS of the kind-hearted, self- 

sacrificing volunteer social worker 
are practically over. Trained people now 
work in highly specialized fields, em- 
ploying methods and techniques which 
have been tested and found effective 
for aiding people in various difficulties. 

However, no one should consider 
social work as a career unless he is 
seriously interested in people and con- 
cerned for their welfare. The three 
goals of social work have been defined 
s (1) caring for physical needs (ob- 
taining food, shelter, sanitary condi- 
tions, medical aid — temporary or emer- 
gency relief), (2) securing proper ad- 
justment of the individual to his en- 
vironment (directing him to educa- 
tional and vocational training, helping 
with problem children and delinquency 
cases, advising for improvement of 
family relationships), and (3) preven- 
tion of the conditions which give rise 
to physical destitution and social mal- 
adjustment. Accomplishment. of such 
goals requires intelligent work by 
skilled, well-trained professionals. 


Five Major Classifications 


Social work usually is divided into 
five major classifications. Social case 
work serves the individual or family in 
need of medical, financial, or personal 
assistance. Knowledge of social case 
work methods is basic to all work in the 
field. Some of the recognized agencies 
employing social case workers are the 
family welfare societies, public family 
welfare departments, child placing and 
protective agencies, visiting teacher de- 
partments of schools, medical social 
work departments in hospitals, psychi- 
atric social work clinics, probation de- 
partments of courts, travelers aid soci- 
eties, and the American Red Cross. 

Social group work aids individuals 
through group activities, such as Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, YWCA, YMCA, 
recreation departments, YMHA, YWHA, 

Community organization is an ap- 
approach to social needs through com- 
munity chests, councils of social agen- 
cies, public health departments, pub- 


Careers in Social Service 






By Franklin R. Zeran 


Vocational Editor 


lic welfare departments, public educa- 
tion, and neighborhood organizations. 
Workers in this field attempt to rally 
community resources and public inter- 
est for improved social conditions, in 
addition to meeting immediate needs. 

Research involves collection of statis- 
tical data, and checking and analyzing 
facts for the study and improvement of 
unfavorable social conditions and be- 
havior. Community organizations often 
conduct research studies; some founda- 
tions and universities also engage in 
social research. 

Administration is required for the 
proper functions of any social agency 
and involves planning activities, coor- 
dinating work, providing for financial 
support, supervision of workers, teach- 
ing, public relations work, etc. These 
positions are, of course, the higher 
bracket jobs that require years of field 
work, superior ability, and thorough 
knowledge, training, and experience. 


More Women Social Workers 


Today more women are engaged in 
social work than men, but most of the 
higher administrative positions are held 
by men. It is estimated that over 100,- 
000 skilled workers are active in the 
various fields, and 10,000 men and 
women are required each year to fill 
newly-created positions and_ replace 
workers who retire. Salaries range from 
$1,500-$1,800 for inexperienced begin- 
ners, to $2,400-$5,000 for supervisory 
positions. Heads of major social agen- 
cies in the largest cities may receive as 
much as $10,000. 

The high school student considering 
this field is advised to take the aca- 
demic course, for four years of college 
are prerequisite to the one- and two- 
year professional schools approved by 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work. In considering social work 
as a career, here are some of the ques- 
tions to ask yourself: 

















Y No ? 
1. 0 enjoy belng with poeple... ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccs  & -_ 
S 0 Tle Oh Bee ER... 5... . wc cevosksdenocees — -— _ 
3. | am tolerant of other seathte A bis int ene eeu mewn —_>— ——_ _—- 
4. My behavior indicates a respect for law and order .......... x -_ 
5, | take an active part in organizations to which | belong — 2— —_—— 
6. | am able to organize and develop activities in my organization — 
7. 1 am able to present facts clearly and concisely.............. Pas _— 
8. People are willing to follow my leadership................- x — 
9. 1 can take directions as well as give them.................. — — 





Note: An affirmative answer to these questions indicates interest and aptitude only. The 


questions do not constitute a score indicative of occupational qualifications. 
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Comparisons Prove 


She: “Am I really the only girl you've 
ever kissed?” 

He: “Certainly — and by far the pret- 
tiest.” 


Austin Pioneer, Austin H. 8., E) Paso, Texas 


Not Hungry 


A cannibal took his baby to a witch 
doctor and said, “Doc, I don’t know 
what’s the matter with him; he won't 
eat anybody!” 


Les Angeles School Journal 


What A Looker! 


I’m all through with dames 

They cheat and they lie; 

They prey on us males 

To the day we die. 

They tease and torment us 

And drive us to sin — 

Say! Look at that blonde 

That just came in! 

Wyandotte H. 8. Pantograph, Kansas City, Kansas 


Mouth Trap 


Al Bernie was describing his trip on 
a crowded bus as guest on CBS’ “Kate 
Smith Sings.” 

“That bus was so jammed that, when 
| opened my mouth to ask for change 

before I could close it, I'd swallowed 


seven nickels and three transfers.” 
The Gag Bag 


Cooperation 


Jones lookec over his garden fence 
and beckoned to his neighbor. “I say, 
Smith,” he said confidentially, “I under- 
stand you have Brown’s lawn mower.” 

“Yeah, what of it?” 

“Well, if you let me borrow it occa- 
sionally, I'll let you use his rake and 


shovel.” 
Mutual Magazine 





, Saturday Evening Post 
‘Whew! For a minute | thought 
there'd be a nasty collision!” 


Knight-Mares? 

You have read a lot about the knights 
of King Arthur who fared forth on coal- 
black chargers to rescue beautiful maid- 
ens from dragons’ clutches, but did 
you ever know that one of them was 
mounted on a St. Bernard dog? His 
name was Sir Marmaduke, and he and 
the St. Bernard performed many a dar- 
ing deed. One evening, however, they 
were caught in a torrential thunder- 
storm, and sought shelter at a nearby 
tavern. 

“Reservation?” asked the room clerk. 

“No,” admitted Sir Marmaduke. 

“Sorry,” said the clerk, “no room 
without a reservation.” 

It was at. this moment that he dis- 
covered that Marmaduke was sitting 
astride his faithful St. Bernard. “Hold 
on,” said the clerk. “We'll have to find 
something for you. I wouldn’t put out 
a knight on a dog like this.” 


School Activities 


Whadda Question 


Arthur Schnabel, pianist, is a musi- 
cian’s musician as well as one of the 
greatest of box-office draws. He is also 
a personal friend of Einstein, the world’s 
greatest exponent of higher mathemat- 
ics. Einstein, in leisure hours, plays the 
violin, and once he and Schnabel played 
a Mozart sonata together. Einstein made 
mistakes. At last Schnabel, at the piano, 
could restrain himself no longer. “No, 
no, no, Albert!” he exclaimed. “It is 


one, two, three. Can’t you count?” 
Hollywood Reporter 


Scotch That? 


According to the tale, the professor 
in a college in Scotland was giving a 
demonstration of the properties of vari- 
ous acids. 

“Now,” he said, “I am going to drop 
this two-shilling piece into this glass of 
acid. Will it dissolve?” 

“No, sir,” replied one of the students. 

“No?” said the demonstrator. “Then 
perhaps you will explain to the class 
why it won't dissolve?” 

“Because,” came the answer, “if it 


. would, you wouldn’t drop it in.” 


Mutual Magazine 


Checkmated 


We've been told of a news commen- 
tator on one of the New York stations 
who telephoned a friend and said 
breathlessly, “Listen, I'm on the air in 
ten minutes and I need your help. You 
play chess, don’t you?” 

The friend said he did. 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed the com- 
mentator. “What I want to know is this: 
I'm calling world politics a chess game, 
Europe the chessboard, and world peace 
a pawn. Now, what on earth do I call 
the atomic bomb?” 


The New Yorker 
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“To TAKE, 
One First 
Must GIVE” 


This nugget of sound reason- 
ing is as true today as it was 
thousands of years ago. 


The man who would build a 
competency for his own ad- 
vanced years and at the same 
time protect his family in the in- 
tervening period accepts the sac- 
rifices now necessary, realizing 
that great and needed benefits 
will come later as a result of 
such unselfishness. 


And he usually does it in the 
most certain and safest way — 
through Life Insurance. 





She PRUDENTIAL 
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take in more than it spent. And out of these earnings, GM 


was willing and able to build big laboratories and proving 
grounds—and pay for the research which has made cars 
e US e grow better year by year. 


Many, many years separate Eli Whitney's old muskets 
that started and modern automobiles. But his principle of mass produc- 


tion—plus the willingness of prospering companies 





to put part of their earnings 
*, back into a steady pro 


mass production 
S 

















gram of improvement— 


1 school you've learned about Eli 
Whitney and his cotton gin, but 
did you know that he was 
quite a maker of muskets too? 


Shortly after the Revolu- 
tionary War, Whitney * 
offered to make muskets 
for the young government in 

quantity, and quickly—an un- 
heard of idea at the time. 


To prove that he could, he 
made separate piles of 
the parts from ten mus- 
kets—asked the officials * 
to pick a part from each 
pile—and put together a 
perfect gun from the parts they 
handed him. 


It was the idea of interchangeable parts that made the mass gives us many of the good things we have today. 


roduction of muskets ible. 
a Thus, every modern automobile you see today goes to prove 


More than 100 years later, General Motors put this that all the people profit when a business prospers. 
principle to work on automobiles. 


In a test like Whitney's, the parts for three automobiles Barres on napa ~ OTORS 
were dumped into one huge pile. GM mechanics then ENERAL 
quickly put together three automobiles from the one batch. 


They demonstrated that the parts were truly interchange- 


able—and that mass production of automobiles was . y Tue PEOPLE PROFIT 
WHEN A BUSINESS PROSPERS 





practical. 





. fe On the Air; HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over more 
Mass production helped General Motors prosper—that is, than 300 Mutvol stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 





FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH * GM DIESEL + CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE + BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
Generals in Politics (p. 7) 


Clemenceau, the great French statesman of the First 
World War, remarked a number of times that war was too 
serious a business to be entrusted to generals. The Ameri- 
can Constitution, by making the President commander-in- 
chief of the Army and Navy recognizes this truism. 

The framers of the Constitution were men who knew 
the classical results of military dictatorship too well to en- 
trust generals with great authority. 

Despite this precaution, the American public in the past 
has voted readily for any presidential candidate with a war 
record, It’s our way of showing appreciation for the men 
in uniform despite the fact that the ability to wear a sword 
and give orders under the Articles of War bears little rela- 
tion to the arts of politics in a democracy. We may be grow- 
ing of age politically because no general sought fame in 
politics after the First World War. It remains to be seen if 
this will be repeated in the 1948 presidential election. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

For a generation after the Civil War, as Professor Com- 
mager points out, a military record was necessary for a 
man to succeed in politics. Do you think that a former gen- 
eral or colonel would stand a better chance for office if he 
advertised his rank today? Ask a few ex-Gls their reaction 
to voting for a “brass-hat.” 

Secretary of State Marshall has definitely put his foot 
down on a political career. That leaves the field open to 
General Eisenhower and General MacArthur if they should 
become interested in politics. What do you think would be 
the public reaction to “Ike” or “Doug” for president? (Con- 
duct your own Gallup poll.) 

How do you account for the fact that generals in the 
last century-had a better chance in politics than they do 
today? Were Americans more warlike a hundred years ago? 
Has war lost its glamor? Can a man acquire great pub- 
licity in recent times by doing something besides engaging 
in war? Discuss all these questions freely. 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Outsider (p. 21) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 


1. Why were the two dogs kept confined? 

2. How did Range make himself especially dear to Marc? 

8. What delayed Mare while he was upstairs? 

4. How did the arrival of the battery bring on trouble? 

5. Could Nita have prevented it? What facts already given 
you about her character made her faint instead of running? 
Point them out. 

6. How did Marc act toward Nita after he had shot 
Range? Does this seem characteristic of him? 

7. Why didn’t he want to greet his brothers? 

8. Do you think his brothers handled him well? Give 
evidence for your opinion. 

9. Do you think their reaction to his confession about 
the accident helped him? More than his father and mother 
had? Why? 

10. How do you think his parents felt about Marc’s action? 
Do you think he would have any more trouble? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


What were the factors in Marc’s experience as they are 
shown in the story that made it possible for him to act un- 
selfishly? 

Would you have expected this of him? How did his weak 
leg play its part in the whole ‘story? 

Why was it easier for Marc to come to an understanding 
with his brothers than with his parents? 


Grandfather's Country Store (p. 13) 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


If you have ever shopped in a country store you. will 
recognize the truth of Miss Fenner’s description to a great 
extent. Do country stores still have local butter and eggs, 
bulk coffee, barrels of crackers, and so on? Give reasons 
for your opinion, How has merchandising changed, even 


(Concluded on page 2-T) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


China Today (pp. 8, 9) 

Ever since the “Open Door” policy was announced by 
John Hay, the United States has taken a keen interest in 
the future of China. At first our interests forestalled the 
parcelling out of China into spheres of influence. Then, in 
the course of the 20th century, American business com- 
peted with Europe and we became a leading nation doing 
business in China. 

We are still anxious to promote export and import trade 
with China and this means that China must settle down 


and rebuild her economy. She needs American loans and ~ 


American technicians. But the interminable civil war be- 
tween the reactionaries in the Kuomintang and the radi- 
cals ire the Chinese Communist party has just about made 
every friend of China despair of a solution. General Mar- 
shall, who for thirteen months tried to promote a settlement 
to the civil war, returned home frustrated and saddened 
by the strife. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Until recently, the traditional. attitude of Chinese in- 
tellectuals towards the United States has been very friendly. 
Why did John Hay’s “Open Door” policy ‘make the Chinese 
feel grateful to the people of America? What might have 
happened if we had not stepped in and insisted that the 
ports of China were opened to all? What country especially 
might have penetrated deeper into the interior of China 
and succeeded in gaining a stranglehold on her economy? 

One of the chief reasons for the difficulty of the Russians 
and Anglo-Americans to negotiate successfully at the United 
Nations is the basic feeling of suspicion between the two 
groups. How does suspicion prevent the Chinese National- 
ists (Kuomintang) from coming to terms with the Chinese 
Communists? What’s behind this feeling between the two 
groups? How did General Marshall describe the two parties 
to the dispute? 

General Marshall saw hope in the liberal groups tound 
on both sides of the argument. Who alone did he feel could 
take the initiative to bring these groups together? Will he? 

Recently the papers reported an outbreak of anti-Ameri- 
can rioting around Tientsin. What groups might be behind 
this? Why do the Chinese Communists regard us as vicious 
meddlers rather than as friends who have saved China trom 
the rule of the Japanese? 


REFERENCES 
Senior Scholastic, Sept. 25, 1944 (Special Issue); Nov. 
26, 1945; Nov. 11, 1946. 





Answers to “Citizenship quiz” (p. 12) 
I. China Today: 1b, 2c, 3a, 4a, 5a, 6a. 
I. ao Politics: 1(T); 2(0); 3(T); 4(O0); 5(O); 6(T); 
Ill. Faces in Review: 1—Clement Attlee; 2—Francisco Franco. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits,” page 20 


What “Fad” When? Column B, 8, 5, 1, 2, 4. 
The Function of the Word: 1-8; 2-10; 3-2; 4-6; 5-7; 6-9; 7-5; 
8-3; 9-1; 10-4. 





For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


in country stores? What would be missing from Grand- 
father’s store today? What would he have today that he 
then lacked? : 

Why does the author like the old type of store better? Why 
did Grandfather care nothing for salesmanship? Why was his 
character important? Did Grandfather make a better living 
out of his store than a man could today? Why? 


Only Fads Fade (p. 15) 


What is there about “Come Into the Garden, Maud” that 
sounds old-fashioned? Can you mention other poems of 
Tennyson that seem dated also? What about “Idylls of the 
King”? Do you think lines like those of E. E. Cummings will 
live? Give your reasons. Name other modern writers you 
think may have a chance to last. 


Francois Villon (p. . 16) 


1. When and where did this French poet live? 

2. What pranks or scrapes of his got him into trouble 
with the authorities? | 

3. Why did he think he would be hanged? 

4. Do you think a young poet of today might behave as 
Villon did? 


What the Modern Novel Should Do (p. 17) 


Who is W. Somerset Maugham? Why can he speak with 
knowledge and authority about novels and novel-writing? 
Do you agree with his point of view? Can you mention an 
important novel that has a “message”? (Tale of Two Cities, 
or other novels by Dickens for example. Do you think the 
novel gains or loses because of its message? Is the novel 
preachy? Would you like it better without the message? 
Could you imagine Oliver Twist as a story without its criti- 
cism of the society of Dickens’ time? Mention a novel that 
is pure entertainment (Pride and Prejudice, for example). 
Do you think you would have liked it better if it had a 
“message”? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 10, 1947 

For Social Studies 

The Moscow Peace Conference and the Future of 
Germany. 

Tax Revision in 1947: Congress Tries to Cut the Bud- 
get, Reduce the National Debt, and Stil] Lower 
Taxes. 

Johnny Appleseed’s 100th Anniversary, by Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager. 

Inside Washington: The Page Boys of Congress. 

For English Classes 

Dear Madame Chenkin — Au essay by Victor Wolfson 

Once Over Lightly — F.P.A.’s poetry 

Second Time Around — Composition by Agnes N, Bass 

Bitter Wind—A story of art students by Barbara 
Gilman 
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Intergroup Relations 


in Teaching Materials 


N AN effort to determine the effec- 
tiveness of teaching materials now in 
use in the public schools for the 

elimination of prejudice and the ad- 
vancement of intercultural understand- 
ing, the American Council on Educa- 
tion has conducted a significant in- 
quiry. The study was made possible by 
a grant to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, which made the 
funds available to the Council. Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson, of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, was 
appointed director of the staff of ex- 
perts which conducted the inquiry. The 
chairman was Dr. James L. Hanley, 
superintendent of schools of Providence, 
R. L, assisted by a distinguished com- 
mittee of educators, psychologists, and 
anthropologists. 

Scope of the Study: The scope of the 
study is very broad. There have been 
analyzed 267 textbooks commonly used 
in elementary and secondary schools in 
the fields of United States history, 
world history, human geography, civics, 
modem problems, biology, literature. In 
addition 21 introductory college texts in 
psychology and sociology, 25 manuals 
for college “orientation” courses, and 
100 of the most widely read “trade” or 
library books for children have been 
examined. Courses of study from ap- 
proximately 60 widely distributed 
school systems were studied with care. 
In addition to these printed or mimeo- 
graphed materials questionnaires per- 
tinent to the study have been filled out 
by over 300 teachers, and extensive con- 
sultations have been held with repre- 
sentatives of “minority groups” and 
with psychologists, sociologists, and edu- 
tional leaders. 

Method of Work: The study assumes 
the value of the democratic ideals. It 
has sought to avoid special pleading by 
any group. It is not a rigidly scientific 
analysis, but is based upon fair-minded 
and informed, even though subjective, 
judgments. It is as much a curriculum 
analysis as a textbook analysis. 

After careful survey of the field and 
preliminary analysis of selected books, 
the staff formulated a list of topics or 
areas especially pertinent to the pur- 
pose of the study. The books and 
courses of study were analyzed and ap- 
praised in terms of these topics. The 
nature of these topics is made clear in 
the findings and recommendations 
given ~~ The study does not yield 





quantitative data so much as qualita- 
tive judgments. It by no means pre- 
sents a “black list” of condemned books 
or a “white list” of recommended books. 
It is essentially thoughtful appraisal 
of representative practice concerning the 
treatment of intergroup relations and a 
body of practical and positive recom- 
mendations for improvement. The fol- 
lowing items are illustrative of the gen- 
eral conclusions reached by the group 
conducting the study. 


Findings and Recommendations 


1. Errors of Omission: With very few 
exceptions the textbooks and courses of 
study are free of intentional bias to- 
ward any population group. However 
there are frequent value judgments and 
implications, unconsciously or carelessly 
expressed, which tend to perpetuate an- 
tagonisms now current in American life. 
And, even more pronounced, there are 
omissions of data and gaps in curricu- 
lum planning which result in failure of 
the teaching outlines and materials to 
come to grips with issues especially sig- 
nificant for young citizens today. It is 
to be hoped that in the immediate fu- 
ture schools will deal more positively 
and constructively with such ethical, 
psychological and sociological data as 
are suggested below. 

2. : and Worth of the Indi- 

ual: The essence of democratic 
human relations is respect for individual 
worth and dignity. In the textbooks, 
however, the individual is usually sub- 
merged in the group; there is not ade- 
quate attention to the nature and value 
of human personality. Even such demo- 
cratic institutions as the franchise and 
civil liberties are likely to be treated 
abstractly and impersonally. 

3. Group Organization: Emphasis is 
on the typical group member rather 
than on the variety of individuals with- 
in a group. All Jews are too frequently 
regarded as alike; types are presented 
which often lead to stereotyping of Ne- 
groes or Catholics or Northerners or 
laborers or employees. The average 
rather than the range of group mem- 
bership is stressed. A wealth of infor- 
mation about groups, made available by 
sociology and anthropology in recent 
years, and essential as background for 
intelligent intergroup relations, should 
be—but is not now—included in teach- 
ing guides and materials. 

4. Treatment of Immigrants: While 
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some texts contain excellent and sensi- 
tive treatments of immigrants to Amer- 
ica, and most texts list the contributions 
of such groups, the immigrants are or- 
dinarily regarded and rated by authors 
as “out-groups” rather than “in-groups.” 
They are often referred to in patroniz- 
ing terms. Most courses of study and 
texts classify immigrants as “old” (be- 
fore 1880) or “new” and refer to the 
“new” in alarming terms as “hordes” or 
“swarms,” and always as “problems.” 
The accounts of restriction on immigra- 
tion commonly imply or even state 
judgments and attitudes which contrib- 
ute to prejudice rather than analysis. 

5. The Concept of Americanization: 
A few texts, especially in civics, treat 
Americanization as a process by which 
immigrants are transformed into dupli- 
cates of established Americans; a much 
larger number present the “melting pot 
concept” by which all Americans come 
out in a common mould. Few books 
consistently present and imply the con- 
cept of “cultural pluralism” or of “di- 
versity within unity” as the pattern of 
Americanization. There is urgent need 
for more careful study by authors and 
by curriculum-makers of the basic prin- 
ciples of Americanization, and for a 
consistent presentation to pupils of prin- 
ciples which are consonant with de- 
mocracy. 

6. Treatment of the Jews: Most of 
the material about Jews in texts and 
courses of study is about the ancient 
Jews: for example, three-fourths of the 
space allotted to Jews in world history 
texts deal with events before 79 A.D. 
Pupils are left with the assumption that 
Judaism and Jewish culture have 
changed little since that time. Mentions 
of Jews after that date are most com- 
monly in connection with persecutions; 
there is little about the constructive con- 
tributions of the group or about their 
ordinary harmonious relations with 
other groups. Many of the accounts of 
the crucifixion as found in world his- 
tories are too generalized to be fully 
accurate, and afford some basis for the 
development of prejudice among pu- 
pils. There are many inaccuracies in 
the description of Jews as a “race”; 
there is little recognition of religious, 
economic and cultural variations among 
Jews; there is little to offset the stereo- 
types of Jews which abound in con- 
temporary social thinking. 

7. Treatment of the Negroes: While 
recently prepared texts and curricula 
tend to develop more attention to Ne- 
groes as an American group, the typi- 
cal text and teaching guide tend to ig- 
nore the group and its position in con- 
temporary society A very large propor- 
tion of the references to Negroes put 
before pupils treat Negroes as slaves 
or as child-like freedmen; very little 
data about Negroes since 1876 are to 
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be found in the history texts. The plan- 
tation mammy and Uncle Remus stereo- 
types tend to be perpetuated both in 
social science and literary materials. 
Textbooks in all fields, on occasion even 
in biology, present hazy and confused 
ideas about race; scientific data about 
race are conspicuous by their absence. 
The illustrative materials of the texts 
deal even less adequately and sensi- 
tively with Negroes than do the printed 
words. 

8. Treatment of Spanish-speaking 
Minority: Another group in American 
life about which pupils learn too little 
is the Spanish-speaking group living not 
only in the Southwest but in most of 
our metropolitan communities. The eth- 
nic qualities of this group, its place in 
the pattern of American society, and the 
problems faced by its memb’ : are vir- 
tually ignored. Where mentioned, and 
particularly in literary anthologies, the 
stereotype of the Mexican peon is in- 
tensified. 

9. Treatment of Asiatic Minorities: 
Substantial groups of Americans are of 
Chinese or Japanese or Filipino ances- 
try; these groups occupy a unique posi- 
tion intimately affected by world con- 
ditions during war and postwar years. 
The teaching materials lag behind cur- 
rent developments concerning them; of- 
fensive generalizations about them occur 
frequently, especially in the connota- 
tion of racial inferiority and the “white 


man psychology.” Historical data on 
their immigration to this country are 
ordinarily presented in a framework 
of assumptions about Asiatic inferiority; 
these accounts are virtually unrelieved 
by sociological data on the present 
status, contributions, and panen of 
these groups. 

10. Treatment of Religious Groups: 
Most texts assume the desirability of 
religious groupings in society. A num- 
ber of texts point out religious differ- 
ences as causes of intergroup frictions. 
As has been suggested, the treatment 
of Judaism emphasizes the remote past 
and the factor of persecution; many 
texts evaluate the Inquisition move- 
ments out of their historical context; 
the evangelical aspects of Protestantism 
are sometimes caricatured. Too little 
appears in texts or courses of study on 
the exact nature of religious groups 
(either their differences or likenesses) 
or on the common concern of church 
groups with ethical and humanitarian 
developments. 

1l. Techniques of Intergroup Rela- 
tions: Almost no courses of study or 
textbooks present a sociological analy- 
sis of the methods of intergroup rela- 
tions. For example, pupils will almost 
never be given opportunity to study 
the sociological nature and effects of 
segregation as a technique of relation- 
ship. Indeed, no small number of texts 
imply the correctness of segregation — 
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assume it as a value in social organiza- 
tion. The technique of scapegoating, of 
making one group the victim of a gen- 
eral illness, is not subjected to scrutiny. 
The analysis of such techniques offers 
a fruitful field for increasing the resist- 
ance of citizens to the excesses of group 
tensions. 

Conclusion: Textbooks are not guilty 
of planned derogation of groups, but are 
guilty of failing to come to grips with 
basic issues in the complex problems of 
human relations. Much material essen- 
tial to understanding intergroup rela- 
tions and provocative of better relations 
is simply not presented to pupils. The 
fault lies not in texts alone but in the 
courses of study for which textbooks 
are prepared. Only as those courses of 
‘study\demand the inclusion of topics 
on intergroup relations, some of which 


ly controversial, will the 


site to the alteratida of textbooks, That 
alteration involves, first the writing of 
passages focused directlyon the descrip- 
tion and exposition of contemporary 
intergroup relations, and second, care- 
ful scrutiny of the indirect references 
—often the casual assumptions lying 
behind value judgments — now in the 
textbooks. Such two-headed alteration 
would be a substantial contribution to 
education for intergroup relations in 
American life. 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


By Vote of the People, by Willis J. 
Ballinger; Scribner, 1946. 381 pp., $3. 


Mr. Ballinger has investigated the de- 
cline and fall of Athens, Rome, Venice, 
Florence, the France of the First and 
Third Republics, Weimar Germany, and 
Italy. Of these eight free governments, 
he found that two were destroyed by 
conquest, Athens and the Third French 
Republic. The other six were destroyed 

“entirely within the framework of demo- 
cratic processes . . . by vote of the 
people.” Basic to the corruption of the 
people were economic conditions which 
had gotten out of control, 

The auther. an economist who has 
seen Americ _ business operate through 
the eyes of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, is alarmed by conditions in the 
United States today which he alleges 
are similar to circumstances which 
brought about the downfall of the gov- 
ernments he has studied. The break- 


down of American capitalism in 1929 
he attributes to “the success of business 
men and financiers in expelling compe- 
tition from large areas of the system.” 
The current evil in our system, “indus- 
trial monopoly,” he lays at the feet of 
the New Deal which fostered labor 
monopolies. Plumping wholeheartedly 
for a restoration of free competition, he 
imagines that a happy state of affairs 
can be legislated by Congress if it is 
advised by a “commission which will 
sit continuously . . . to seek through 
the method of conference the coopera- 
tion of capital,-labor and agriculture.” 

Mr. Ballinger is impressed with the 
originality of his findings, for he states: 
“My conclusion that free governments 
generally have perished by the insidi- 
ous process of by vote of the people is, 
I believe, an original one.” That the 
vote was dictated by circumstances 
which made the ballot a sham is im- 
plicit in his elaboration of the thesis. 


What he seems to have forgotten is the 
role of the people in correcting the 
maladjustments in our economic sys- 
tem. 


Modern Reading — A Reading Skill for 
Junior and Senior High Schools, by 
Eleanor M. Johnson; Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 120 pp., 36c. 


The feeling is widespread among 
teachers that basic to pupils’ weakness 
in grasping ideas is their faulty reading 
skill. Miss Johnson has edited a collec- 
tion of short stories and short non-fic- 
tion articles directed to secondary school 
pupils’ interests and calculated to as- 
sist English teachers in helping their 
students to read with comprehension. 
Each article, printed in comfortably 
large type (short of primer size), is in- 
troduced by motivating questions de- 
signed to point up the pupil's interest 
in what is to follow. At the conclusion 
there is a one page “How Well Do 
You Read?” quiz—short, pertinent 
questions on the story, aimed to devel- 
Op understanding of ideas, as well as 
words. Each booklet contains two read- 
ing tests, one to be given before and 
one after using the text. The tests are 
to be removed before distributing the 
books to students. 
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